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I. 


ACH generation of mankind thinks highly of its own impro- 
tance and inclines to believe that it will mark an epoch in 
human history. All of us who live out our seventy years witness 
impressive changes. If we add to our personal experience the 
accounts which we hear from our fathers of the state of things 
which they remember in their own childhood, the individual recol- 
lections of each of us extend back over nearly a century ; and every 
century brings with it alterations of action and sentiment, which are 
depressing or exhilarating according to the constitution of our minds, 
but are always on a scale to force upon us a sense of the instability 
of all opinions and institutions, and of the complicated influences 
which control the fortunes of our race. The revolutions. may be 
intrinsically less violent than they seem to those who have borne a 
part in them. Events which at the time of their occurrence appear 
of world-wide moment, are seen afterward to have been without real 
significance. Aswe look back over history we perceive long periods 
apparently level and unbroken. Then, as now, perhaps old men 
drew contrasts between past and present, spoke eloquently of 
national degeneracy, or warmed into enthusiasm over a better time 
that had set in. To us, as we survey these periods from a distance, 
there will appear to have been few changes either for good or evil, 
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and each generation will seem extremely like its predecessors. The 
English of Shakespeare or Swift were not essentially different from 
the English of to-day. The accidents of life alter rapidly. The inner 
nature alters very slowly. We feel acutely the alterations which we 
have witnessed, because they are close to us; but at least half the 
impression is due to changes in ourselves rather than in what is 
round us. We grow old; we look back on the past with affectionate 
regret, as when we were young we looked to the future with hope 
and enthusiasm. We do not see the sordid details of vulgar reality ; 
we are unconscious poets and idealize without being aware of it. 

Nevertheless there are times when change is really rapid, so 
rapid that the character of it cannot be mistaken; times when a 
Rip van Winkle who went to sleep in his youth would wake in 
manhood to find himself in a world remade, all habits altered, all 
the most cherished opinions swept away as in a whirlwind. Some 
violent convulsion may have done it—a reformation or a French 
Revolution shaking society like an earthquake—or the same effect 
may have been produced more quietly by a swift, silent operation, 
as if mankind had broken suddenly from the anchorage and were 
hurried away by some irresistible current from all their bearings and 
associations. 

Allowing for the tendency to exaggerate our self-importance, 
there is reason to think that we are ourselves living in one of these 
exceptional epochs; that we have been launched into a current 
which has already carried us out of sight of most of our old landmarks, 
and is rushing forward with us with accelerating velocity. For the 
last fifty years science hasconferred upon us new and extraordinary 
powers of rapid communication. Ideas are interchanged, produc- 
tions are interchanged, the human inhabitants of the globe can 
move to and fro with an ease and speed never before known or 
dreamed of; and we are surrounded with vast political catastrophes, 
empires rising and falling, races forming new combinations, pre 
judices breaking down, whole continents opened out for the forma- 
tion of new and mighty nationalities, a \universal levelling of all 
old distinctions, as if mankind had been resolved into a thousand 
million units to reorganize in fresh combinations, suited to an 
altered order 6f things. Look alone at Great Britain. At the close 
of the French war Great Britain had but half of its present popula- 
tion and a fifth of its present wealth. Lancashire was still an 
agricultural county. Our manufactures were but as the lading 
of a Thames barge compared to the freight of an ocean steamer. 
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Colonies we had few, and those valued by us but as markets for 
our uncertain commerce. Ships crawled to and fro across the At- 
lantic, spending six weeks upon the voyage. As many months 
were consumed on a voyage to India or China. The landed aris- 
tocracy ruled in St. Stephens, and “ use and wont” in the length 
and breadth of the island. Stage-coaches rolled sleepily along the 
unmacadamized high-roads. The impatient traveler, who was not 
afraid of fatigue, might reach Edinburgh from London in two days 
and nights. The magnate, who preferred his own carriage and his 
own horses, was a fortnight on the way. 

Each neighborhood supplied its own necessities and its own 
amusements. The weaver made cloth at his solitary loom for the 
tailor to cut into clothes in the adjoining village. The old wife in 
the cottage spun her own yarn, and knitted her own and her hus- 
band’s and children’s stockings. The gentry confined their visits 
within a circle of ten miles. Their daughters depended for their 
larger acquaintance on the balls and races in the county town. 
Schools there were none, except for the well-to-do. The village 
boys and girls learnt their catechism at the parish church, and were 
bound apprentices for the rest of their education. All the country 
over, from the expense and difficulty of movement, each family 
was rooted to its own soil, and the summer migrations of the 
squires and parsons were confined, like that of the Vicar of Wake- 
field, to a change from the blue room to the brown. 

Under these conditions, we who are now turned middle age be- 
gan our existence; our hopes modest, our ambition limited to one 
or other of the three black graces; our horizon bounded, at fur- 
thest, by the limits of our own island, and our knowledge of the 
rest of the globe extending but to names upon maps, huge por- 
tions of which remained blank, or to books of travels which were 
not accurately distinguished from the voyages of Gulliver or Rob- 
inson Crusoe or Sindbad the Sailor. 

Our spiritual state was the counterpart of our material state. 

_We learnt what our fathers had learnt before us: Greek and Latin, 
and arithmetic and geometry, Greek and Roman history, and, in 
some favored instances, a little English history, conceived from an 
insular point of view. Modern languages we despised, and of mod- 
ern European literature we knew nothing. Physical science was 
regarded rather as an amusement of dilettanteism than as an occu- 
pation for seriousmen. Of astronomy, we were taught the general 
results. We knew, in words, that the earth was round; that it 
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travelled round the sun as one of its planets; and that the solar 
system was perhaps but one of an infinite number of such systems. 
But the knowledge had not penetrated beyond our memories. For 
practical purposes, we still believed that our own earth was the 
most important part of the universe, and man the central object for 
which all else had been made. Electricity was a toy, geology a 
paradoxical novelty. Critical history had not commenced its 
massacre of illusions. Schoolboys were taught to believe in the 
Seven Kings’ Rome. British antiquarians could insist modestly 
that Brute of Troy need not bea fable. Chemists still talked of 
the four elements. The keen, piercing process by which tradition- 
ary teachings on all subjects have since been brought to the bar to 
answer for themselves, was still unheard of in any single depart- 
ment of human study. 

A condition so stationary, so controlled outwardly and inward- 
ly by habit, corresponded to the stable character of the English 
nation. Below the outward life and the intellectual cultivation 
lay a foundation of morality based upon authority. We must 
all live. Children must be taught that a certain conduct is 
required of them; that there is a rule of duty to which they 
must conform. In a wholesome condition of society no ques- 
tions are asked as to what duty means, or why it is obligatory. 
The idea of duty lies in the constitution of things, and the 
source of it is the will of the maker of the world. Sixty years 
ago speculations on the origin of the universe were confined to a 
few curious or idle people; the multitude of us believed without 
the slightest conscious misgiving that the world was made by God 
—that he had made himself known in a revelation which had been 
guaranteed by miracles, and had himself declared the law which we 
were required to obey—and that in the Bible, further, we had a his- 
tory of God’s actions and intentions toward us, every word of which 
was indisputably true. 

Such a conviction was for all practical purposes universally 
received throughout England and America, at least during the 
first half of this century. Of course we know that there were 
persons who did not believe ; but we were satisfied that in Christian 
countries disbelief was caused by moral depravity. There were 
infidels in religion as there were monsters in crime; but infidelity, 
we were assured, was not a mistake, but a sin. It was the result of a 
' culpable misuse of faculties, which if fairly employed could arrive 
only at an orthodox conclusion. I remember that when I was a 
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little boy, there was a family in the corner of the parish supposed 
to entertain eccentric opinions on these subjects. They were harm- 
less and respectable, but they did not go to church, and naturally 
were called atheists. We looked at them with a vague terror. If 
we passed their door, we hurried by as if the place were haunted. 
At last the old mother died. The husband asked that the body 
might be buried without being taken into the church. It would, I 
believe, have been illegal. At any rate the request was refused, and 
I recollect, when the matter was talked over, hearing it said that 
people who did not believe in God believed often in the devil, and 
that inside the church the devil had special power to take hold of an 
atheist. Some months after, one summer evening, I saw the hus- 
band stealing down to the churchyard to visit his wife’s grave. His 
look was gentle, sad, abstracted, full of human sorrow and human 
sensibility. I recollect a sense of startled pity for the poor old man, 
mixed with doubts whether it was not impious to entertain such a 
feeling. 

We were under the influence of the remnants of a superstition 
which in other days lit the fires at Smithfield, and of course it was 
absurd and horrible. Yet when a creed has been made the base on 
which moral convictions and moral conduct are rested, it can not 
be questioned without grave consequences. We can not build our 
lives on a balance of probabilities; and unless we take for granted 
the essential principles of duty, we can make nothing out of an 
existence at all. The clerk in Eastcheap, as Mr. Carlyle says, can not 
be forever verifying his ready-reckoner. The world, when it is ina 
healthy state, will always look askance at persons who insist that 
the ready-reckoners require revision. 

Yet times come when the calculation becomes so terribly wrong 
that the revision can not be put off any longer. It is but necessary 
to describe such a condition of feeling to be aware how far we 
have been driven from it—far as the era lies of railroads and tele- 
graphs and ocean steamers from the era of stage-coaches and Rus- 
sells wagons. Whither these material changes may be carrying us, 
it is idle to conjecture. Nothing of the same kind has ever been 
witnessed on the earth before, and there is no experience to guide 
us. The spiritual change is not so unexampled. Phenomena 
occurred most curiously analogous at the time of the rise of Chris- 
tianity ; and from the singularly parallel course in which at these 
two periods the intellect developed itself, we may infer generally 
what is likely to come of it. 
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That we have been started out of our old positions, and that we 
can never return to positions exactly the same is too plain to be 
questioned. Theologians no longer speak with authority. They 
are content to suggest, and to deprecate hasty contradiction. Those 
who doubted before, now openly deny. Those who believed on trust 
have passed into uncertainty. Those who uphold orthodoxy can 
not agree on what ground to defend it. Throughout Europe, 
throughout the world, the gravest subjects are freely discussed, and 
opposite sides may be taken without blame from society. Doctrines 
once fixed as a rock are now fluid as water. Truth is what men 
trow. Things are what men think. Certainty neither is nor 
can be more than the agreement of persons competent to form an 
opinion, and when competent persons cease to agree the certain 
has become doubtful—doubtful from the necessity of the case. 
This is a simple matter of fact. What is generally doubted is doubt- 
ful. It is a conclusion from which there is no escape. The univer- 
sal assent which constitutes certainty has been dissolved into the 
conflicting sentiments of individual thinkers. 

First principles are necessarily assumptions. They can not 
prove themselves. For three centuries all Protestant communities 
assumed as a first principle the infallibility of the Bible. They 
regarded the writers of the various books as the automatic instru- 
ments of the Holy Spirit; and pious and simple people held in 
entire consistency that if the Bible was a rule of faith where each 
person, learned or unlearned, could find (the truth, the translations 
must be inspired also. These positions were safe so long, and so 
long only, as it was held to be sinful to challenge them. Wisely do 
men invest authority, whether of writing or person, with a sacred 
character. The mass of men can only be made to feel the superi- 
ority of what is higher than themselves when it is surrounded with 
a certain atmosphere of dignity. It is essential to society that 
princes and magistrates shall be regarded with respect, for they 
represent not themselves only, but the law which they administer. 
The sovereign function is gone if every intruding blockhead may 
take his sovereign by the hand and examine with his own eyes of 
what matter kings are composed. The blockhead can not be made 
to understand for himself why authority ought to be obeyed. He is 
therefore properly placed when he can not reach to measure himself 
against it. The outward protection taken away, the illusion is gone. 
The judge without his robe may retain his intellectual supremacy, but 
his intellectual supremacy will inspire no awe in the vulgar crowd. 
Stripped of robe and ceremony he appears but a common man. 
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The spell of sanctity once broken, the Bible once approached, 
examined, and studied, as other books, an analogous result has 
followed. The critic has approached tenderly and respectfully, but 
the approach at all implies an assumption of aright to question the 
supernatural character of the object of hisinvestigation. Certainty 
passes into probability, and the difference between certainty and 
probability is not in degree but in kind. A human witness is sub- 
stituted for a divine witness, and faith is changed into opinion. The 
authority of the translation was the first to be shaken. Then vari- 
ations in the Mss. destroyed the confidence in the original text. If 
the original language was miraculously communicated, there was 
a natural presumption that it would be miraculously preserved. It 
had not been miraculously preserved, and the inference of doubt 
extended backward on the inspiration. 

The origin of the different books was next inquired into, with 
their authorship and antiquity. At each step the uncertainty be- 
came deeper. The gospel history itself was found to be a labyrinth 
of perplexities. The divine sanction for accuracy and authenticity 
once obscured, the popular sense which had cleared the modern 
world of superstition, and had driven the supernatural out of secu- 
lar history, began to ask on what ground the Bible miracles were to 
be believed if all other miracles were to be rejected. Geology 
forced itself forward, and declared that the history of the creation 
in the Book of Genesis was irreconcilable with ascertained facts. 
Along the whole line the defending forces are falling back, not know- 
ing where to make a stand; and materialism all over Europe stands 
frankly out and is respectfully listened to when it affirms that the 
war is over, that the claims of revelation can not be maintained, and 
that the existence of God and of a future state, the origin of man, 
the nature of conscience, and the meaning of the distinctions 
between good and evil are all open questions. 

No serious consequences, at least in England and America, are 
as yet outwardly apparent. We are a law-abiding race; the mass of 
us are little given to unpractical speculation. We are too earnest to 
tolerate impiety, and the traditions of religion will retain their hold 
with the millions long after they have lost their influence over the 
intellect. Intellect we know is not omniscient. Emotion has a 
voice in the matter, which is always onthe side of faith, and women 
in such subjects are governed almost wholly by their feelings. The 
entire generation at present alive may probably pass away before 
the inward change shows itself markedly in external symptoms. 
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None the less it is quite certain that the ark of religious opinion has 
drifted from its moorings, that it is moving with increasing speed 
along a track which it will never retrace, and towards issues infi- 
nitely momentous. What are these issues to be? “ The thing that 
hath been, that shall be again.” 

Once before the civilized nations of Europe had a religion on which 
their laws were founded, and by which their lives and actions were 
governed. Once before it failed them, and they were driven back 
upon philosophy. Allowing for the difference of times, the intellec- 
tual phenomena were precisely the same as those which we have 
ourselves experienced. The philosophic schools passed through the 
same stages, and the latest of them arrived at the same conclusion, 
that the universe of things could be explained by natural causes; 
and as no symptom could be discovered of any special divine inter- 
ference with the action of those causes, so there was no occasion 
for supposing that such interference had ever been or ever would 
be. The scientific triumph, as it was then regarded, was proclaimed 
as a new message of glad tidings to mankind. It was believed by 
politicians and philosophers, by poets and historians. It was never 
believed by the mass of simple-minded people, who held on in spite 
of it to the traditions of the old faith, till Christianity rose out of 
the dying ashes of paganism, restored conscience to its supre- 
macy, and made real belief in God once more possible. 

Human nature remains what it always was. The nature of God, 
and the relation in which man stands to God, are the same now as 
they were when man first began to be. The truth of fact is what it 
is, independent, happily, of our notions of it. We do not make 
truth by recognizing it; we can not unmake truth by denying it. 
So much of it as it concerns us practically to know we learn by expe- 
rience, as we learn every natural lesson; and if man is not permit- 
ted to live and prosper in this world without an acknowledgment of 
his Maker, the scientific experiment will fail as it failed before. The 
existing forms of religion may dissolve, but the truth which is the 
soul of religion will revive more vigorous than ever. The analogy is 
the more impressive the more closely we compare the details of the 
two periods. 

No one knows distinctly how the pagan religions began. Some 
say they were corruptions of patriarchal traditions; some trace them 
to.fear and igndrance; some to consciousness of responsibility ; 
some to the involuntary awe forced upon the mind by the star- 
spangled sky and the majestic motion through it of sun, moon, and 
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planets. All these influences probably were combined to excite 
each other, the last, as was most natural, giving shape and form to 
the emotion of piety. The number 12 and the number 7, occur- 
ring, as they do, in all the old mythologies, point unmistakably 
to the twelve months and to the seven celestial bodies visible 
from the earth, which have a proper motion of their own among 
the stars. However the idea was generated, it seized on the 
minds of men as soon as born with an irresistible fascination, and 
took direction of their whole being. The nobler nations assigned 
to God, or the gods, the moral government of mankind. The will 
of the gods was the foundation of their legislation. Law was to be 
obeyed because it was so ordered by the maker and master of the 
world. The early Greek or Roman directed his whole life by the 
reference of every particle of it to the gods as entirely as the most 
devout of Catholic Christians. Meanwhile fancy and imagination wan- 
dered in the expanse of possibilities, giving these airy creations a local 
habitation and a name. The law was stern andsevere. A brighter 
aspect was given to religion in music and song and sacrifice, and 
legends, and heroic tales; and poets watched the changing phenom- 
‘ena of days and nights, and summer and winter, and heat and cold, 
and rain and thunder, and human life, and wove them all into a 
mythology, till there was not a river without its god, a grotto with- 
out its nymph, a wood without its dryad, a noble, heroic man with- 
out a deity for his father. All went flowingly so long as the world 
was young. The vast fabric of unreality grew on without intention 
of fraud; but the time came when intellect began to ask questions, 
and the stories which were related as sacred truths were seen first 
to be inconsistent, and then to be incredible. The first resource 
for defense was allegory. The stories about the gods were not true 
in themselves, but only figuratively true. Behind the ceremonial of 
the temples lay “the mysteries’ in which the initiated were ad- 
mitted into the real secret. So interpreted, Homer and Hesiod 
continued to be tolerable. But the strength of the traditions was 
weakened insensibly by allegoric dilution. When any thing might 
mean any thing, men began to ask whether any thing at all was 
known about the gods. They looked round them, and into their 
own souls, at the phenomena of real experience, and asked what 
lessons they could discover in facts which could not be disputed. 
So began Greek philosophy. The tone at first was reverent. 
Order and uniformity was manifest throughout the universe, and 
where order was, it were assumed that there was an ordering mind. 
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Some thought that the origin of things was “ spirit,” others that it 
was “matter; some that spirit and matter were co-eternal, others 
that matter had been created by spirit out of nothing. It was 
asked what the nature of spirit was. Was spirit self-existing out- 
side the universe, or was it infused in material substance as the soul 
of a man is inhis body? Was it conscious of itself ? or was not the 
most perfect being a serene automaton which needed no considera- 
tion, and therefore never reflected upon itself? Again, was spirit 
intellectual merely, or was it just and good? and if good, whence 
came evil? Such questions cut deep, but they were not necessarily 
irreligious. Plato taught a pure theism. Aristotle believed matter 
to be eternal; he believed God to be eternal also, and the phe- 
nomena of existence to result from the efforts of matter to shape 
itself after the all-perfect pattern which it saw in God. Even Epi- 
curus did not deny that the gods existed. He denied only that 
there was any trace of their interference with human fortunes. 

The difficulty was to account for sin and misery, if a conscious 
Providence immediately directed every thing. The most popular 
religious solution of the problem was the doctrine of what was called 
plastic nature. Nature was supposed to be a force developing itself 
unconsciously and automatically, as the seed develops into the tree, 
or, as it was ingeniously expressed by Aristotle, “as if the art of the 
shipwright was in the timbers.’ Each organ of every living thing cor- 
responded to its functions. But the operations of nature were not 
mechanical like human contrivances. Organization was governed 
by laws from within, not by intention directing it from without, and 
nature being imperfect, and only striving after perfection, being pro- 
gressive and not yet complete, her creations partook necessarily of 
her infirmities, and were subject to decay and change. Such a con- 
ception of nature was an earlier form of Spinozism. The bird 
builds its nests, the spider stretches its web automatically. The 
human craftsman, as he becomes skilled in any art, does his work 
more and more spontaneously, and with less and less conscious 
reflection. When he is a master of his business, he makes each 
stroke as surely, yet with as little thought about it, as he lifts his 
food to his mouth. 

With these and the like ingenious speculations, philosophers en- 
deavored to answer the questions which they put to themselves 
about their own nature and the world they lived in; religion and the 
religious rituals all the while being neither abandoned nor denied, 
but remaining as a dress or a custom which each day was wearing 
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thinner. And human life all the while was real, as it is now, brief, 
struggling, painful, the plaything of accident, a fire-fly flashing out 
of the darkness, and again disappearing into it ; coming none knew 
whence, going none knew whither: yet while it lasted, with its pas- 
sions and its affections, its crimes and its virtues, its high aspira- 
tions, its mean degradations, its enthusiasms and its remorse, its 
wild bursts of joy and agonies of pain, it was an important posses- 
sion to the owner of it, and speculations about plastic nature 
would not be likely to satisfy him when he demanded the meaning 
of it. Yet demand the meaning of it man will and must. Life is 
too stern to be played with, and as the old creed died into a form, 
and philosophy proved so indifferent a substitute, dark and ter- 
rible notions can be seen rising in Greek poetry ; notions that there 
were gods, but not good gods; notions of an inexorable fate; no- 
tions that men were creatures and playthings of powerful and ma- 
lignant beings who required to be flattered and propitiated, and 
that beyond the grave lay gloomy possibilities of eternal and hor- 
rible suffering. Gone the sunshine of Homer, this healthy vigor, 
unconscious of itself. Gone the frank and simple courage which 
met the storm and the sunshine as they came,untroubled with sickly 
spiritual terrors. In Aéschylus, in Sophocles, in Euripides, even 
in Plato himself, the prevailing thought is gloomy and desponding. 
Philosophy, it was plain, had no anodyne to offer against the sad 
conviction of the nature of man’s life on earth, or availed to allay 
anxiety for what might happen to him hereafter. 

In this condition the Romans came into the inheritance of the 
world, and became its spiritual as well as administrative trustees. 
Their religion, too, had gone like the Greek. They had allowed the 
national divinities of Italy to be identified with the gods of Hellas. 
They had modelled their literature on the Athenian type. They had 
accepted Greek poetry and philosophy as containing the best 
which could be felt or known on the great questions which most 
concerned humanity. But for them some practical theory of life 
was necessary by which they could rule the present, and face the 
future. They were not a people to be troubled with subjective 
sorrows. They were earthly, unideal, material in all that they 
thought and in all that they did. The Roman proconsu!, when 
reminded of “truth,” asked scornfully, “What zs truth?” That 
men had bodies he knew well; whether they had souls or not was 
no matter of present concern. 

Roman statesmen, called as they were to govern the ,human 
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race from the British Channel to the Euphrates, had no leisure fro 
any such idle disquisitions. Their only care was that their subjects 
should obey their magistrates, live peaceably, thrive, and cultivate 
the earth. For the rest, each individual, so long as he indulged in 
no political illusions or enthusiasms, was free to dream or fancy 
what he pleased. Their own convictions followed the pattern of 
their government. They had no illusions. The material wel- 
fare of man was all that they understood or were interested in, and 
the creed on which they settled down found an exponent in the 
greatest of their poets. The practical misery of mankind had risen 
from wars and crimes. The Romans bade war and crime to cease. 
The spiritual misery of men had been self-caused by fantastic 
imaginations, by groundless terrors, by dreams of supernatural 
powers, whose caprice persecuted them in this world, and whose 
vindictive malice threatened to make them wretched in the next. 
Religion had been the curse of the earth, and though fools might 
still torture themselves with a belief in it, if they so pleased, 
Lucretius, speaking the very inmost conviction of the imperial 
Roman mind, informed them that religion was a phantom begotten 
of fear and ignorance. The universe, of which man was a part, was 
a system of things which had been generated by natural forces. 
Gods there might be, somewhere in space, created by nature also, 
but not gods who troubled themselves about men. All things pro- 
ceeded from eternity in one unchanging sequence of cause and 
effect, and man had but to understand nature and follow her direc- 
tions to create his own prosperity and his own happiness, undis- 
turbed by fear of supernatural disturbance. If the sufferings and 
enjoyments of this world were distributed by a superintending 
providence, it was a providence which showed no regard for moral 
worth or worthlessness. The good were often miserable, the 
wicked flourished, and a power so careless of justice, even if it 
existed, did not deserve to be reverenced. But it existed only in 
the brain of man. Evils, or what were called evils, were a neces- 
sary part of an imperfect existence. But evil was disarmed of half 
its power to hurt when its origin was known, and the more care- 
fully the laws of nature were studied, the more successfully man 
could contend against it. 

Long before Rome became the world’s mistress, the theory had 
been thrown out by Democritus: Epicurus had worked it into shape, 
and it had been the creed of a sect among the Greeks. As soon 
as it had become practically embodied in the Roman system of 
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government, it was developed into a plain confession of faith, and 
as the legions struck down the nationalities of Asia and Europe, 
the intellect of Lucretius declared the overthrow of their super- 
stitions and proclaimed the sovereignty of science. 

Unlike the Greek mythology, the system of Lucretius was not 
a thing of imagination. Splendidly as his genius illustrated the 
details of the Epicurean philosophy, the system itself was based 
on observation of facts astonishingly accurate, if we consider the 
age at which he lived; and his inferences were drawn in the 
strictest scientific method. Within the proper limits of physical 
science he anticipated many of the generalizations of the best 
modern scientific thinkers. His moral and spiritual conclusions 
are almost exactly the same as theirs. Spiritual philosophy grows 
out of general principles, and whether those principles be derived 
from a wide or limited induction, whether the facts appealed to 
be completely known or only imperfectly, when once the principles 
are assumed the same deductions will follow. 

Lucretius opens with the most beautiful lines in Latin poetry, 
describing the sacrifice of Iphigenia at Aulis. His object was to 
create at once and indelibly the impression which he most desired 
to convey, of the horrors which had been occasioned by religion and 
the dread of the unknown. Had he lived in our time, he would 
have referred to the massacre of St. Bartholomew, to an auto-da- 
fe, or to the burning of a witch. Ignorant of the real causes of 
things, men had ascribed the calamities from which they suffered 
to evil spirits, whom it was necessary to flatter and appease. They 
were frightened as children were frightened at the dark. Their 
terrors would disappear with sounder and clearer knowledge. 

As the modern astronomer believes that the solar, and perhaps 
the sidereal, system was once a mist of fiery dust which became 
condensed by motion into ‘suns and planets, Lucretius conceives 
that space was originally filled with atoms like the motes which we 
see floating in a sunbeam inadark room. The modern philoso- 
pher derives the first motion from a tendency of floating particles 
of unequal density to rotate. Lucretius postulates a downward 
tendency with lateral declinations from the properties of the atoms 
themselves. Motion once given, coherence begins, and matter 
in combination develops the phenomena which we experience. 
Atoms, germs, monads—call them what we please—are not things 
without function or property. They tend to assume forms, and in 
those forms to acquire new powers. The universe exists, and we 
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exist. To say that it exists, because God willed it so, is to say 
nothing. God is only a name for our ignorance. We conceive of him 
as more perfect than matter, as being the cause of matter, and we 
find no difficulty in making so large an assumption. But it is more 
easy to conceive that matter may exist with less perfect functions, 
than God with entirely perfect functions. 

The earth, when first formed, was fertile, like a woman in her 
youth. She produced freely all kinds of living creatures, and in 
the exuberance of natural fecundity she threw out of herself every 
variety of combination which could consist with the nature of 
things. She produced plants, she produced animals; some strong, 
some weak, some with power to propagate their species in their 
own likeness, some without that power, some able to support 
themselves with ease, others with difficulty or not at all. Infinite 
varieties of living things were thus brought into existence to take 
their chance of continuance. The most vigorous survived. Lions 
were preserved by their fierceness and strength, foxes by their cun- 
ning, stags by swiftness of foot, man by superior intelligence, and 
other animals again by man’s help, because he found them useful 
to him, as dogs and horses, sheep and oxen. While assigning to the 
eafth these vast powers of productiveness, Lucretius, nevertheless, 
limits those powers with curious caution. The earth could create 
only beings consistent with themselves. Rivers could not be made 
to run with gold. Trees must bear fruit, not sapphires and emer- 
alds. Horses might be made of many kinds, and men of many 
kinds; but Centaurs, half horse and half man, could not be made, 
because a horse grows to maturity with five times the rapidity with 
which a man can grow. 

The readers of Darwin will miss the theory of the modification of 
species, which it was impossible for Lucretius to have guessed ; but 
they will find nowhere the modern doctrine of the survival of the 
fittest stated more clearly and carefully. Those who deny most 
earnestly that any elemental power of spontaneous generation can 
be traced in operation at present, are less confident that it may 
not have existed under earlier conditions of this planet, or may 
not exist at present in other’planets. The theory of Lucretius is 
not in the least more extravagant than the suggestion of Sir Wil- 
liam Thompson thatthe first living germ was introduced by an 
aerolite. 











THE NEW KING OF ITALY AND THE NEW 
POPE. 


ICTOR EMANUEL and Pius IX. appeared at nearly the same 
moment on the stage of politics, and they quitted this stage 

at an interval of less than one month from each other. The reign 
of Victor Emanuel really began only in the spring of the year 1849; 
Pio Nono’s sovereignty commenced in the year 1846. But this 
year 1846 had seen the beginning of those liberal reforms in Pied- 
mont which led King Charles Albert to proclaim the constitution. 
Victor Emanuel was in a measure the continuer of the liberal policy 
inaugurated by his predecessor, and for this reason his reign may 
be said to have reached back to the establishment of liberty in 
Piedmont. In his government liberty ruled, and that national 
independence was at last won for which his father had battled in 
the plains of Lombardy, and for the sake of which he had with- 
drawn, after his abdication, to the gloomy solitude of Oporto, where 
he died. Hardly had Pius IX. ascended the chair of St. Peter 
when he gave his blessing to Italy in her uprising against foreign 
tyrants. Hardly had Victor Emanuel become king, when, scorning 
the pressure of Austria, he swore fidelity to the liberal constitution ; 
and he never broke his oath. Pius IX. repented having for an in- 
stant loved Italy and contributed to arouse her to action, was cowed 
by the threats of the Jesuits and of Austria, fell under the influence 
of the reaction, and adopted as his supreme formula the motto, 
Non possumus, which reduced him to bury himself as a voluntary 
prisoner in the Vatican. Before he became pope, Pius IX. had 
been a guardia nobile,a gentleman, an elegant preacher, an ami- 
able man. Not without his share of vanity, he took pleasure in 
the noisy rejoicings which his name created, and in the refrain 
of the popular song which proclaimed him head of the league of 
Italian princes. The philosopher Vincenzo Gioberti had prepared 
the ground for these ideas. The name of Pope Alexander III., 
who together with the brethren of the Lombard alliance had in 
the twelfth century resisted the threats of Barbarossa, was coupled 
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with the famous cry of Julius II., Fuori i Barbari. But Pius IX. 
did not have the warlike spirit of Julius II., and ’47 and ’48 were 
very different years from those of the ancient Lega Lombarda. The 
party of Charles Albert were not all disposed to recognize the 
supremacy of the pope, while the Jesuits, whom that king in 1847 
had expelled from Piedmont, did not betake themselves to Rome, 
intending to give his Holiness liberal counsels. In this manner, 
when Victor Emanuel ascended the throne, he and the pope were 
already representatives of two powers which must clash, not so much 
from the nature of individual sentiments as on account of different 
ways of comprehending the duties of sovereignty. Pius IX. so 
much exaggerated the idea of his rights as sovereign, that his gov- 
ernment not only came to be isolated from the other states of Italy, 
not only passed sentence of death upon those subjects who seemed 
to attack his supremacy, but reached at last the limit of human 
folly by causing the dogma of his personal infallibility to be pro- 
claimed. Victor Emanuel, on the contrary, obeying the education 
received from his parents as well as his own sentiments, did not 
become alienated from Austria and from the church. As a consti- 
tutional king, he understood his duties in such a manner that his 
whole life as sovereign was a continued renunciation of what he 
desired in order to satisfy the vows and aspirations of his people, 
while he never ceased to divine and to anticipate them by the ex- 
ercise of extreme care in choosing as counselors men who enjoyed 
the highest confidence of the country. In this unvarying victory 
over self, Victor Emanuel was really a great sovereign, just as much 
as by his intrepid valor on the field of battle he was a great soldier. 
In trying moments he was guarded by his rare loyalty and his re- 
markable good sense. He had the glory of fulfilling in himself, by 
a reign of thirty years, the dreams of almost all his ancestors from 
Amadeus VII.: the union of all Italy under the scepter of a national 
prince. It was said that the House of Savoy would gradually annex 
all Italy to its dominions just as an artichoke is eaten, leaf by leaf. 
Victor Emanuel risked his crown and his life in achieving the mir- 
acle of uniting liberated Italy under his name. To reach this 
highest aim, he made the most painful of sacrifices. First, he 
ceded to France Savoy, the cradle of his house, the tomb of his 
ancestors; next, he abandoned Turin, his true and much-loved 
city, which, after his death, was further doomed to be deprived of 
the last consolation of receiving his mortal remains in the royal 
sepulchre of Superga. 
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I was in Rome with two hundred thousand other Italians gath- 
ered from all the ends of Italy to render the last honors to our first 
king. Rome appeared to me in all her ancient grandeur, as I 
looked at the greatness of the scene presented by the long funeral 
cortége and the throng of spectators. But there was, however, 
a new source of agitation which in ancient Rome doubtless was 
never known. The emperors who died in the ancient city were 
for Rome alone; they could never have given a thought to what 
the rest of Italy or the rest of the world might think. They it 
was who caused the glory and the shame, the immortality and the 
oblivion. To-day the case is different. Italy isdominant in Rome. 
The Romans seem to endure her rather than to rule her. They are 
not like the Parisians, who rule France. But it was for me a cause 
of genuine emotion to see what deep roots the House of Savoy and 
New Italy have already struck in Rome. Only in seven years have 
the people of the city come to love the reality so deeply as by their 
unanimous, affecting, and sublime demonstrations to compel the 
son to let the ashes of the first King of Italy remain in Rome. In 
spite of the cry of disconsolate Turin, which claimed them as its 
own, they said, “He is our king. He has come to Rome, and 
there he ought to remain. We all swear we will defend his tomb.” 
The whole people was abroad in the streets, lamenting and caring 
for nothing but its own unmeasured sorrow. To the throng of 
strangers which filled the city the Romans gave no heed. They 
only bade them share in their great and solemn grief. The shops 
and the theaters were closed for several days. On the day of the 
funeral, all Rome fasted—she seemed to’ have become a great tem- 
ple, where her own obsequies were to be celebrated. 

On this grand occasion, then, the Romans showed themselves 
truly worthy citizens of the capital of New Italy. The unanimity 
also with which all the provinces expressed their feeling of sorrow 
was even for us an unexpected proof of the oneness of sentiment 
and of the indissoluble character of Italian unity. In all the great 
cities of Italy will soon rise a monument to the memory of our first 
king, and the author of the independence and the union into one 
family of the peoples which compose Italy. In almost all the vil- 
lages of the country were celebrated obsequies in honor of the dead 
monarch. But his most enduring monument is Italy, whose life 
among the nations began with him. What wonder, then, that so 
many distinguished representatives came from foreign states? 
What lover of Italy could be without a feeling of gratitude to the 
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sovereign who, after so many centuries of oppression, had restored 
her to life? Whoever, from a distance, considers Italy an ideal 
country and the Italians an ideal people, must regard Victor Eman- 
uel as the ideal of kings. We have seen some signs of this flatter- 
ing opinion in reading the foreign liberal press of the last few 
months. This doubtless will serve to incite us to show ourselves 
fit for the liberty and the respect already won, to stimulate the new 
prince to maintain intact the prestige of constitutional government, 
and to deserve all the affection and popularity for which his father 
is now}lamented. Victor Emanuel had so well secured, in a few 
years of government, the position of his dynasty, that the succes- 
sion of his son to the throne took place as the most natural thing in 
the world, without any protest, without any confusion, without any 
demonstrations ; because the ‘good sense of Italy acquiesced in it 
and desired it. Little was known of the new monarch, but first of all 
he was son of Victor Emanuel, and this was his decisive recom- 
mendation. It was known that in 1866 he had captured Custozza 
after a brave fight, and that by marrying the beautiful, intelligent, 
and amiable Princess Margherita he had promised the best of 
queens to Italy. He had held aloof from all political intrigue, had 
shown himself a reverent son, and in no wise eager to succeed to 
the throne. Hardly had he become king, when he knew how to 
speak and act like one. His proclamation to the Italian people, 
his address to Parliament, his letter to the Turinese, reveal great 
ness of soul; his earliest measures give hopes of a pacific reign, 
modest in display, anxious for the glory and the prosperity of the 
nation. A minister, aware that the prodigality of the late monarch 
had left the civil list burdened with debts, very compliantly pro- 
posed to King Humbert to introduce a bill into Parliament by 
which the country should assume all such obligations. But the 
king opposed the project resolutely, and maintained that he, no 
more than a subject, had the right of eluding the laws of inherit- 
ance. He took upon himself the burden of his father’s debts, which 
he could pay by selling some estates and by the application of some 
savings. Both as a son and as a Piedmontese, his heart prompted 
him to accompany his father’s remains to Turin. When the nation 
expressed the wish that they should be entombed in Rome, he 
renounced his own desire in order to do the bidding of the people. 
At the reception of the representatives of science, the words pro- 
nounced by the new sovereign show the genuine interest he takes 
in the advance of culture.* He accepted the honorary presidency 
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of the International Congress of the Orientalists, which will meet 
the 12th of September next at Florence. Our hopes, then, are 
very bright, and the country is already beginning to console itself 
for the fearful loss of its great warrior-king, by the confident feeling 
that its glory will endure under the guardianship of its new mon- 
arch and of his adored wife. 

What a difference between the sad agitation at the death of 
Victor Emanuel and the confiding attitude of the country toward 
the new king on the one hand, and the indifference with which the 
death of Pius IX. and the election of his successor were received in 
Italy! The clericals expected the millennium, and according to their 
vaticinations all Italy would be in convulsions, great discords would 
break out in Rome, the conclave could not meet there, the new 
pope must be a stranger who would march down into the land at 
the head of a formidable host of crusaders. The death of Pius IX. 
ought of course to be a matter of serious thought for philosophers, 
historians, and statesmen, and to make the devout shed tears over 
one whom they regarded as a martyr and a saint. But it shocked 
the Italian people but little. At Rome itself little account was 
taken of the event, and as little of the name of his successor. The 
pope, by shutting himself up in the Vatican, had not merely isolated 
himself from the secular world, from Italy, but also from the Roman 
people, over whom he had exercised his sovereignty. He no longer 
wished to see Rome after the King of Italy came ; he continued in- 
different to its sorrows and its joys. It isno marvel that Rome in its 
turn remained careless of the pretended sufferings of Pius IX., and 
of his death. The pontificate just closed has, however, a great sig- 
nificance in contemporary Italian history, not so much from the per- 
sonal qualities of the pope himself, as from the impulse he gave to the 
Italian Revolution at the time of ascending the throne, and from 
the reactionary attitude he maintained ever afterward. After his 
first step, which the clericals considered a false one, he utterly re- 
fused to come to terms with liberal Italy, obliged it to do without 
him, and to treat him as a prince tanguam non esset. An entirely 
negative policy like his was one of the chief causes why Italian unity 
was allowed to become a reality. Had he said yes, instead of no, 
once or twice, we might now have a confederation of Italian states, 
a political mosaic, and not a compact and strong kingdom of Italy. 
Pius IX. ought therefore to be considered one of the principal archi- 
tects of Italian unity, though no one less than he had willed it. To 
this merit of his toward Italy was added yet another toward the 
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Catholic Church. His hostile conduct toward the country caused 
him to lose his temporal power, and content himself with a spiritual 
kingdom alone. The strength of the latter, now unoccupied with 
mundane politics, might well increase. In the Middle Ages the 
voice of Hildebrand, armed only with maledictions, brought distant 
potentates down from their thrones. Pius IX.,in spite of his illogi- 
cal protests against the usurper of the temporal power, in spite of 
all the efforts he made to preserve it, in spite of the foreign armies 
called to attack Italy, of his secret conspiracies for the restoration of 
the Bourbons in Naples, Parma, France, and Spain, of the legacies 
left by his will to the dispossessed princes, and notwithstanding his 
incessant lamentation over his lost kingdom, labored in the very 
manner to lose it, and to liberate the church from a weight at once 
oppressive, ill adapted to it, and condemned by the Christian prin- 
ciple. Furthermore, he was author of the two new dogmas—that of 
the sine labe concepta, which has increased under his pontificate the 
worship of the Virgin, and that of Infallibility. In his reign the 
adoration of the Madonna has been greater than that of Christ. 
Christ was banished to the background, and the Virgin took the first 
place. Pius IX. changed, therefore, in an essential manner, the bases 
of Catholicism, and at last, by proclaiming his own infallibility in 
the Vatican Council, obscured the divine person of Christ by deifying 
to the eyes of the multitude the person who was his vicar on earth. 
As soon as infallibility was proclaimed, Pius IX. became a genuine 
idol for the dévéts. So it happened that the pope who appeared 
naturally most disposed to preserve the traditions of the past, 
showed himself one of the popes who have been least Catholic, be- 
cause most radically reforming. When the canons of St. Peter, to re- 
joice over a pope’s becoming infallible who had surpassed the twenty- 
four years reigned by St. Peter, despite the tradition which forbade 
any of his successors to exceed them, placed over the apostle’s 
bronze statue an oil painting of the pontiff, who had cunningly had 
himself created infallible in order to live beyond the allotted time, 
Pius IX. not only did not oppose this indecorous proceeding, but 
allowed it and took pride in it. He was really persuaded of his own 
infallibility, and received seriously the homages of devotees, not so 
much in proof of affection for his person, as to denote the respect 
due to his new quality of infallibility. He was not greedy for him- 
self or for his own. Unlike so many popes who got the name of 
nepotistt because in their pontificates their kin were enriched, he neg- 
lected almost entirely his own family, which was noble, but not by 
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any means wealthy. In his last will and testament his own relatives 
were nearly forgotten. The immense fortune he had made as pope 
passed almost wholly to the church. 

He was a bad ruler and a dangerous pope, but a good and virtu- 
ous man. His own weakness rendered him instrumental in a good 
many novel proceedings which none of the cardinals who elevated 
him would have dreamed of. He had the reputation of a mild, 
pious man. No one at the beginning of the conclave imagined that 
Mastai would be elected. Lambruschini and Micara had greater 
ambition, but they checkmated one another. As neither succeeded, 
the votes were cast for Mastai. It is said that Lambruschini, turn- 
ing to Micara, asked him, “‘ Whom shall we make pope?” “Either 
you or me, if the devil gives the inspiration; but if we are inspired 
of God, the good Mastai.” But with this nomination it is known 
that several cardinals were dissatisfied. Cardinal Bernetti is said to 
hawe exclaimed, “ After the beadle (Pope Gregory) we are to have 
a girl for pope.” But no one then could foresee the many caprices 
and the vitality of that “ girl” who fainted at the news of her elec- 
tion. 

The election of the new pope, Leo XIII., encountered few ob- 
stacles. The powers which had the right of veto renounced it. 
Italy exercised no pressure on the conclave. It merely expressed 
the desire that no intolerant or fanatical cardinal should be elected. 
Its desire has been satisfied. The Cardinal Gioacchino Pecci was 
truly the man for the situation. A keen and distinguished political 
writer, Ruggero Bonghi, had several months previously pointed to 
him as the most desirable man for pope, and accustomed the public 
attention to turn toward him, so that he was kept in view. Perhaps 
Bonghi had the same merit in the election of the pope Leo XIII. 
as another distinguished writer, the Sicilian orator Gioacchino Ven- 
tura, who recommended to Cardinal Pignatelli and the other mem- 
bers of the Sacred College their colleague Mastai Ferretti. With- 
out doubt, the articles of Bonghi have helped or injured Cardinal 
Pecci according to whether the being pope is considered fortunate 
or otherwise. The cardinals saw in Pecci a man of energy and char- 
acter, who, without embarking the church in risky adventures, 
would perhaps settle it firmly in its new position as a spiritual 
power, and in its new attitude in face of the Italian state. His past 
history had shown him to be a resolute man, penetrating and dis- 
creet. He was known to possess much literary and theological cul- 
ture, and, when occasion called, to be a perfect man of the world. 
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Intrepid in attacking the brigands that infested his province of Bene- 
vento, prudent and charitable as Archbishop of Perugia, educated as 
nuncio at the school of Leopold, first king of the Belgians, a skill- 
ful administrator, he became Camerlengo during the last few months 
of the pontificate of Pius IX. In this office he suppressed a number 
of abuses, abolished privileges and sinecures, and regulated the 
administration without caring too much for the complaints made 
against him. He certainly will make no friendly overtures to the gov- 
ernment, but he will not be, like his predecessor, under the influence 
of the Jesuits. Itis believed that he will recognize as a necessity the 
accomplished fact of the fall of the temporal power, and that he 
will seek to compensate for this loss by fortifying as far as he can 
the spiritual authority of the pontiffs. He wishes, it is said, to dis- 
charge all the troops now quartered in the Vatican, and to cede to the 
government the forty thousand stand of arms kept there. Weare 
assured that the new pope will consider himself no longer a prisoner, 
and that he will show himself in the streets of Rome. The auspices, 
if not deceitful, can be considered as good. From abroad, the re- 
actionary faction have already sent some millions of money to the 
new pope, that he may not have the temptation to accept the three 
millions of revenue assigned him by the government. What will be 
the choice of Leo XIII.? It is difficult to foresee, since it is not 
easy for him todecide. To accept the alms of the devotees and refuse 
the stipend of the government means the maintenance of a perpetual 
hostility toward Italy. This no one believes to be in the designs of 
the new pope. To accept the annual payment from Italy means the 
recognition of the papacy as an Italian institution. To recognize 
what the church has considered an usurpation, would alienate the 
whole reactionary party in Europe which supported the pontificate 
of Pius IX., and lose the alms of the faithful. To receive the offer- 
ings of both parties would in the long-run be impossible. The eco- 
nomical reforms in the Vatican may show that the new pope wishes 
to put himself in such a condition that the three millions may suffice 
and render superfluous the always uncertain and precarious, though 
sometimes splendid, aid received from abroad. But this may be an 
illusion—a desire, rather than a hope on the eve of being realized. 
We must therefore wait for some positive facts before we can be sure 
of the true attitude of Leo XIII. toward Italy. What is certain is, that 
in Italy, where it was not received with much interest, the election 
of this pope was accepted with a confident feeling that to an adven- 
turous policy would succeed one of calmness, moderation, and rea- 
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son. Our own hopes are shared by the foreign press. It is possible 
that the Jesuits and Ultramontanes are in excitement lest the day 
is approaching of an armistice between church’and state. It is pos- 
sible that not all the devout are pleased at an experiment of Chris- 
tian charity for the civil power. Butif the pope shall really try this 
experiment, it is not improbable that his pontificate may exert a 
beneficial moral influence on the Italians. 








WAR. 
** Bella—horrida bella !’—ViRGI1. 


I, 


WITH shuddering have ye heard, O listening skies! 
With horror hast thou quaked, O blood-stained Earth! 
While murderous War, of Hell the hideous birth, 

Hath strode, with furious mien and wrathful eyes, 

O’er wasted lands. What sounds of anguish rise! 
What groans of thousands wailing o’er the dead, 
Or wounded left to die! What myriads led 

Captive, to whom their fate all joy denies ! 

’Tis as if demons, from Tartarean night, 

Had sallied forth with leave to work their will ; 

And with Satanic hate and baleful might 
Revelled in woes, yet all unsated still : 

While Famine gaunt, and Pestilence, combine 

Their blasting malice, hateful War, with thine ! 


j Il. 


O sad, sad world! where oft foul passions reign, 
And mortal lips breathe cruelty and hate! 
Where, haply, base Injustice sits in state, 

And Love and Truth lift up their voice in vain. 

Is there no hope for man? O God! shall pain 
And grief and tears make dismal ever all 
That Thou hast made so fair? Shall the dread pall, 

Dark, gloomy, deathlike, that so long hath lain 

Spread o’er the suffering lands, forever rest 
Unlifted, and mankind pass moaning on 

Through cycles yet to come, hopeless, unblest ? 
As if thy love had left its work undone ? 

As if the cries of ages reached Thee not, 

Or thy great Fatherhood had man forgot ? 


III, 


No—Thou forgettest not. Throughout all time, 
Though waves of ruin oft have wasted earth, 
Counsels of love, that in thy heart had birth, 

Have o’er all changes ruled with might sublime. 

Thou canst call good from all things, e’en from crime ; 
On gory fields canst old oppressions break, 

Bid hopes, through ages crushed, once more awake, 

And a glad dayspring visit every clime ! 

Thine is the Power unseen by which is staid 
The flood of woes, surge it howe’er so strong ; 

The Hand that on the helm is firmly laid, 

And steers the bark when storms would drive her wrong. 

Patience, O Earth! Thy realms shall yet behold 

Love's peaceful, joyous reign—true “ AGE OF GOLD!” 














THE UNITED STATES PROVISIONAL COURT 
FOR THE STATE OF LOUISIANA. 


A REMINISCENCE OF THE LATE CIVIL WAR. 


HE government of a country held in military occupation is a 

subject not much considered by lookers-on in time of war, 

but it is one of very great importance to the inhabitants, and not a 
little to the party holding it. 

After the conquest of a country, next to guarding against a re- 
conquest of it, comes the subject of provision for governing it. It 
is less observed than other measures more purely military, but it is 
not less indispensable than they in its character. 

The system of provisional government in places of little import- 
ance, and where such a government is likely to be of short duration, 
is often very simple and imperfect; but where a district like that 
taken in Louisiana, embracing, in addition to large agricultural and 
other interests of a general character, the commercial emporium of 
a territory like that drained by the Mississippi River and its tributa- 
ries, comes into the possession of a conqueror, and continues in his 
occupation for years, a system of government more elaborate and 
carefully considered becomes necessary ; and, accordingly, in Louis- 
iana measures, provisional in their nature, were made on a scale 
wholly different from what were necessary or expedient in any other 
part of the country. In such acase no department or function of 
government is needed more urgently than the judicial. Controversies 
of various kinds are of constant occurrence, and must be decided 
promptly. Indeed, the very confusion that attends the change of 
power from one party to another multiplies them, and intensifies 
greatly the feelings with which they are waged. If the functions 
of government be suspended, the rule of physical force becomes 
absolute. 

Such a state of things, while it is plainly intolerable to the in- 
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habitants of the country, reacts with disastrous effect on the gov- 
erning power, increasing almost incalculably the difficulties and 
dangers of its position ; and, hence, it is the dictate of enlightened 
policy, as well as duty, to provide adequately for an efficient admin- 
istration of government. The army of occupation having the only 
power in exercise there, the General commanding the department 
and his staff under him, were of course appealed to by those 
wronged or in distress. This was done naturally, without reflecting 
further than to see that they seemed to have the power of govern- 
ment, and to restrain and redress wrongs. They had it, and they 
alone had it, and of course they had the right and the duty to exer- 
cise it. The right and duty in such cases come directly from the 
possession of the power and the necessity for its exercise, and this 
is very manifest when the case is presented in a practical light ; 
they follow so necessarily and naturally that they are never ques. 
tioned. Where society, by conquest and the suspension of its civil 
institutions, has lost its organization and is reduced to its elements, 
nothing is plainer than that it is the duty of those who have the 
power, however obtained and held, to protect the weak against the 
strong, and to maintain order and the rights of citizens among them- 
selves. This right and duty in such a state of wants and means are 
as apparent as is, in the simplest case, the relation between cause 
and effect. 

About June, 1862, and five or six weeks after the occupation of 
the city of New Orleans by the Federal forces under Major-General 
Butler, a court was established called the Provost Court of the Army 
of the United States for the city of New Orleans, having at first, as 
its name imports, powers only to decide questions relating to the 
army. From time to time other questions, not connected with the 
army, were referred to this court, and particularly such as related to 
matters of police and the punishment of crimes generally ; and the 
jurisdiction of this court over cases of this kind, from frequent repe- 
tition of the reference of them to it, became habitual. 

Before the first summer after the conquest had passed away, 
this court exercised unquestioned jurisdiction of all criminal cases 
arising in the city of New Orleans and in other parts of Louisiana 
held in military occupation by the Federal arms. 

Shortly after this acquisition of jurisdiction, civil matters, in the 
absence of courts formally endowed for that purpose, were referred 
from time to time to this court for decision. 
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Things remained much in this condition until August, 1862, the 
Provost Court, under Major Joseph M. Bell, a member of General 
Butler’s staff, being the only one, and that exercising beneficently 
jurisdiction acquired in the manner above stated, in cases of almost 
every description—making orders in the nature of injunctions, 
decreeing divorces, administering estates of deceased persons, 
appointing guardians of infants and administering their estates, and 
appointing, removing, and controlling trustees of other trusts. 

In August, General Shepley, then recently appointed mili- 
tary governor of Louisiana, set about providing a system of 
courts which should be more adequate to the wants of the State. 
In providing a judiciary for the State, the governor found it easier 
to re-establish courts which had been in use there before than 
to devise and set up new ones, and, availing himself of the habits of 
the people in the past, he re-established courts which had previously 
been in use there. This was easily done, for he had only to direct 
that a certain court, theretofore known, should be opened for busi- 
ness, and for that purpose to appoint some competent person a 
judge to hold it, and in the same manner to supply it with a clerk 
and other officers, and he had at once in existence and ready for 
business a court, the exact character, extent, and limit of whose 
powers and functions were well understood, and had been ascer- 
tained and settled byacourse of adjudications running through the 
years in which it had been in existence and operation. 

Accordingly he appointed judges and other officers to the 
Second, Fourth, and Sixth District Courts of the parish of Orleans, 
courts of general jurisdiction in civil cases, and set those courts in 
motion. This action seemed like setting in motion those old courts 
under the new motive power of the Federal government, breath- 
ing into them the breath of a new life. It was, in effect, an appro- 
priation, to the use of the new governing power, of old pieces of 
governmental machinery found in the Confederate State at the 
time of its conquest, which had not long before been wrested from 
the Federal State government under which they had been origin- 
ally created and brought into use. 

This was the condition of things when, in December, 1862, the 
officers of the United States Provisional Court for the State of 
Louisiana arrived in New Orleans from New York. 

This court jwas constituted by the President of the United 
States by executive order, of which the following is a copy: 
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EXECUTIVE ORDER;' 


ESTABLISHING A PROVISIONAL COURT IN LOUISIANA, 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, WASHINGTON, } 
October 20, 1862. 

The insurrection which has for some time prevailed in several of the States of this 
Union, including Louisiana, having temporarily subverted and swept away the civil 
institutions of that State, including the judiciary and the judicial authorities of the 
Union, so that it has become necessary to hold the State in military occupation ; and 
it being indispensably necessary that there shall be some judicial tribunal existing 
there capable of administering justice, I have, therefore, thought it proper to appoint, 
and I do hereby constitute, a provisional court, which shall be a court of record for 
the State of Louisiana, and I dohereby appoint Charles A, Peabody, of New York, to 
be a provisional judge to hold said court, with authority to hear, try, and determine 
all causes, civil and criminal, including causes in law, equity, revenue, and admiralty, 
and particularly all such powers and jurisdiction as belong to the district and cir- 
cuit courts of the United States, conforming his proceedings, so far as possible, to 
the course of proceedings and practice which has been customary in the courts of 
the United States and Louisiana—his judgment to be final and conclusive. And I 
do hereby authorize and empower the said judge to make and establish such rules 
and regulations as may be necessary for the exercise of his jurisdiction, and to ap- 
point a prosecuting attorney, marshal, and clerk of the said court, who shall perform 
the functions of attorney, marshal, and clerk, according to such proceedings and 
practice as before mentioned, and such rules and regulations as may be made and 
established by said judge. These appointments are to continue during the pleasure 
of the President, not extending beyond the military occupation of the city of New 
Orleans, or the restoration of the civil authority in that city and in the State of Lou- 
isiana. These officers shall be paid out sed the cane _— of = war oe 
ment compensation as follows: 

Such compensations to be certified by the mae of War. A copy of this order, 
certified by the Secretary of War, and delivered to such judge, shall be deemed and 
held to be a sufficient commission. Let the seal of the United States be hereunto 
affixed. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
By the President : 
WILLIAM H. SEWARD, 
Secretary of State. 


This court was called into existence originally by the necessi- 
ties of the government in respect to its foreign relations. The for- 
eign-born population of Louisiana (always quite numerous) have 
never been accustomed to naturalize like the foreign population of 


1 Under this order Judge Peabody made up the corps for his court by appointing 
Augustus D. B. Hughes, at first, and afterward, John T. Peabody, of California, 
clerk ; Isaac Edwards Clark, of New York, marshal ; George D. Lamont, of Lock- 
port, N. Y. prosecuting attorney. Mr. Lamont was afterward a justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the State of New York, and died holding that office in 1876. 
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the Northern States, and the large numbers there from Spain, Italy, 
the countries and islands of the Mediterranean and other parts of 
Europe, and from Mexico and Central and South America still re- 
main subjects of foreign governments. 

Those non-citizens, naturally opposed to the interruptions and 
losses occasioned by the war, and the transfer of the government 
from the local to the Federal authorities, were generally in sympa- 
thy with the Confederates, and were very willing themselves to 
evade, and to aid others in evading, the requirements of the gov- 
ernment as administered by the Federal authorities; so much so, 
that their claims and complaints had become very numerous and 
fruitful subjects of controversy. 

The questions raised by them, urged at first by the consuls for 
their respective governments before the military authorities at New 
Orleans, and afterward by their ministers at Washington before 
the general government, had become so numerous and perplexing 
that the Secretary of State found it impossible to attend to them 
there, and also thought the foreign relations of the government 
greatly endangered by the course they took. 

Mr. Seward, then Secretary of State, said that from the time of 
the capture of New Orleans, in May, 1862, to the establishment of 
this court, more than half of his time had been occupied most anx- 
iously with these questions, many of them of the most intricate and 
delicate character; and it was thought by him to be indispensable 
that there should be some tribunal or person on the spot capable 
of deciding and ending such questions of a semi-international char- 
acter, and liable at all times, while they remained undecided, to be- 
come subjects of international controversy. To effect that he pro- 
cured the establishment of this court, entirely independent, with 
powers unlimited, and decisions conclusive in all cases. 

It will be remembered by some of our readers that a case of this 
kind occurred in the summer of 1862, a short time prior to the estab- 
lishment of this court, which Mr. Reverdy Johnson was sent to New 
Orleans by the Federal government, at the instance of the State De- 
partment, to investigate. That case arose on the claim of a Greek 
commercial house, Rodocorachi & Franghiadi, to a quantity of sugar 
which had been seized by the military authorities on the ground 
that it had been bought or was to be used in aid of the rebellion. 
The case having been decided adversely to the claim of the Greek 
house by the military authorities at New Orleans, was pressed be- 
fore the Department of State at Washington by the representative 
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of the Greek government there, and had become a matter of grave 
interest with the two governments. 

Made up as to its personnel in the North, and sent, organized for 
immediate business, to Louisiana, it attracted much attention, as 
well for the novelty of its constitution as for the variety and extent 
of its jurisdiction and powers, which are only limited by the limit of 
human acts and transactions capable of becoming the subjects of 
judicial investigation. They embrace “all causes civil and criminal, 
including causes in law, equity, revenue, and admiralty.” 

The parts of the State held by the Federal arms, outside the 
parish of Orleans, had no courts, civil or criminal, and no process from 
the courts in the parish of Orleans went thither. Nolocal courts could 
well be created there, for our tenure of the country was not always 
permanent, but fluctuated from time to time. At one time, and 
for months together, a large and wealthy tract of country, embrac- 
ing several parishes or counties, would be held by the Federal army, 
and at another time, another part of the State, of equal extent, 
would be so held, and these districts, one after another, by the 
retirement of the Federal army from them, returned to the occupa- 
tion and control of the Confederate army. This had been the case 
at different times to such an extent that, perhaps, no part of the 
State, except the city of New Orleans, was uniformly held by the 
Federal arms after its first capture by them. A central court, 
therefore, with powers to bring litigants to itself, and whose opera- 
tions practically would expand and contract with the flow and ebb 
of the army, was a great desideratum, and almost indispensable 
to the administration of justice in those parts of the State. 

The executive power of this court was one of its most attractive 
features. For this purpose it had always at its command the entire 
physical force of the United States within the department. The 
marshal of the court, bearing its process, had a pass everywhere 
within the Federal lines, and was furnished every facility and all 
the power demanded for the execution of its orders. Commanders 
of stations, military and naval, were instructed to afford him every 
aid. On land, a military escort as large as necessary for his purpose, 
and on water, transports and gunboats, were at his command, and 
transportation to the utmost limit of the capacity of the govern- 
ment at the particular place. He even penetrated the enemy’s lines 
for miles, sometimes with a large escort of hundreds and perhaps 
thousands of men, cavalry and infantry, and brought from within 
those lines into the custody of the court cotton, sugar, and other 
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property demanded by the process he bore, for adjudication be- 
tween litigants. Private boats navigating the Mississippi and other 
rivers, and the bayous, lakes, and other waters of the State were 
ordered to land him, and at his signal to stop and take him on 
board, wherever he required them to, even at places at which they 
were not otherwise allowed by the military regulations of the de- 
partment to land. 

A short time before this court terminated its labors, a deputy 
marshal having process to serve in the vicinity of Morganza, a mil- 
itary station and depdt on the Mississippi River, above New Orleans, 
obtained access through the guard to the general in command 
there, and asked for an escort to take him to the point in the interior 
where his process was to be served. The general examined the 
process of the court held by the marshal, and said that the escort 
was at his service ; that it would require a thousand cavalry to escort 
him there safely; that he had them, however, and they would be 
ready for him whenever he desired to move. A deputy marshal 
of the court, during the siege of Port Hudson, in 1863, said that 
he thought an escort he had on one occasion embraced several 
thousand men. 

No review of the judgments of this court by any other was 
allowed, and cases originating there were heard and determined 
there in the first instance, and then in review; and in all cases, as 
well those originating there as those brought there on appeal from 
other courts, the rights of parties were finally settled there; “ his 
judgments to be final and conclusive,” says the executive order 
speaking of the judgments of Judge Peabody. The power to hear 
and determine finally all cases involves the power to hear and 
determine finally cases originating in other courts, as well as those 
originating in the court in question, and accordingly cases were 
brought to this court on appeal from other courts, and were there 
determined finally. From the United States Circuit Court a case 
pending there on appeal from the District Court of the United 
States was transferred to this court, and there heard and decided. 
The Grapeshot, George Law, claimant, was a case of this kind 
transferred from the Circuit Court of the United States, where it 
was pending on appeal from the District Court. (See The Grape- 


shot, 9 Wallace, U.S. Rep. 120.)! 
Commissioned broadly to administer justice, and no rule or law 


' This vessel, the Grapeshot; had become famous several years before, in 
connection with the capture at the Canary Islands and return to the United States 
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for its action being prescribed, it was left to the court to decide 
by what law it would be governed. It decided, naturally, to 
adopt, as the rule of its action, the law theretofore of the State 
of Louisiana, as it seemed probable that that law, having had 
the sanction of the previous government, would be found best 
suited to the business, wants, and interests of the State. This, 
however, the court announced would only be the general rule, and 
the court would decide in each case whether any reason existed for 
a departure from the law of the State, and would make exceptions 
wherever sufficient reason for it existed. Exceptions had to be 


of one Louis Baker, charged with the murder of Bill Poole, and his trial subse- 
quently in New York before Judge Peabody. Poole was a leader of the roughs 
of the Native American or “Know-Nothing” party of the day (about 1857), and 
Baker was a representative man among the roughs of the foreign element in New 
York. Meeting each other at Stanwix Hail, a famous drinking saloon on Broad- 
way, in New York, at night, surrounded, as usual, by their respective retainers, 
the famous Stanwix Hall tragedy occurred, in which, in the midst of the most 
indiscriminate shooting with revolvers, numbers were wounded and Poole was 
killed by Baker. The most intense excitement was aroused throughout the city by 
this act. Baker, aided by his friends and admirers, fled, and search of the most 
exhausting character was made for him everywhere and by every body and especially 
in the marshes of New Jersey, whither he was understood to have gone, by persons 
in the Native American or ‘‘ Know-Nothing” interest. Hundreds were out days 
and nights, and some for weeks, on this hunt. Baker, after having kept himself 
concealed for a time in these recesses, went on board a vessel in New Jersey waters 
bound to the Canary Islands, and sailed in her for those islands. His pursuers got 
wind of this, and patriotism was called on to volunteer in the pursuit. George Law, 
‘“* Live Oak George,” as he was called, was at that time high in favor with the Native 
Americans, and he volunteered to furnish a vessel and fit her out and send her after 
the fugitive at his own expense. He did so, and sent this barque Grapeshot, a swift 
sailer, as her name imports, hoping to overtake Baker before his arrival. This she 
did not do, but the two vessels arrived at almost the same time. The Grapeshot 
boarded the vessel in which Baker was, feeling himself out of all danger, and seized 
their prize before he had landed, and, transferring him by force to the Grapeshot, 
brought him back to the United States, where he was tried, in the midst of the most 
intense excitement, several times without obtaining a verdict. After the first or sec- 
ond trial, the prosecution obtained a change of venue, on the ground that the public 
prejudice was so great that a fair trial could not be had in the city of New York. 
The second or third trial was had at Newburgh, in New York, and on that trial 
Judge Peabody, as one of the justices of the Supreme Court of the State of New 
York, presided, and for weeks had this barque Grapeshot and her Quixotic adven- 
ture before him in evidence. Shortly after opening this court in New Orleans, years 
afterward, nearly two thousand miles from the place where he had been familiar with 
her fame, and five thousand by any route which could then be traveled, he was met 
by the Grapeshot again before him in a litigation. —Eps. 

a That is the case which Mr. James T. Brady, one of the counsel for the defense, 
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made frequently in the altered condition of things brought about 
by the war and conquest, and the power to make them was one of 
the most beneficent possessed by the court. 

Immediately after it opened, the court was resorted to by 
litigants and filled with business of the first magnitude, and by 
none was it received with greater favor than by those who, being 
disloyal and unfriendly to the government, had great distrust of its 
institutions generally. Only loyal people who had taken the oath 
of allegiance to the Federal government were allowed to bring 
suits in any of the courts. But other persons, not loyal, were liable 
to be impleaded as defendants at the suit of loyal adversaries, 


and his biographers have made famous by an anecdote he was very fond of telling, 
and which he tole repeatedly to juries in cases where it seemed afropfos. As the judge 
and counsel, and the sheriffs with their prisoner, were crossing the Hudson River 
on their way to Newburgh for that trial, throngs of men crowded the street leading 
from the ferry to get a glimpse of the most distinguished criminal they had ever heard 
of, just returned from the Canary Islands. The high sheriff, leaving the prisoner in 
charge of his deputies, gave his arm to Judge Peabody, to escort him through the 
crowd. Mr. Willett, the sheriff, happened to be known to somebody in the crowd, 
and seeing him in immediate contact with some one not known to them, it was 
assumed that that person must be the prisoner, and the exclamation went up from 
numerous mouths: “ There he is—see him fastened to the sheriff—what a blood- 
thirsty-looking fellow he is. That's he—that’s the murderer,” etc., etc., which, con- 
sidering that Judge Peabody was a gentleman of very mild manners and expression, 
struck Mr. Brady as very ludicrous.—Eps. 

é There was much that was very remarkable about the case of these political roughs. 
Poole received the bullet of Baker in his heart, where it remained. He lived with it 
there, lodged between the coronary vein and the coronary artery, sixteen days— 
a case without parallel in the history of science—and died finally, not from the effect 
of the bullet in his heart, but from an affusion of fluid coming from the wound made 
by it in the pericardium and producing Pericarditis, or (perhaps to coin a word) 
Hydro-pericardium. He was considered convalescent by his attending surgeon to the 
fourteenth day, and on that day, seeming to be well, went out of doors in disobedience 
of the directions ofthe surgeon. His friends having heard that he had been out, called 
to congratulate him to the number of some hundreds, and all shaking hands with 
him with the lusty vigor of his class—he was a butcher by trade—the muscular 
exertion produced effects on the wound in the pericardium, then far advanced in the 
process of healing, which caused his death. A post-mortem examination showed that 
the hole made by the bullet on entering the heart was healed, and so far as that was 
concerned, the surgeon says he might have been alive and well at this day. 

He had probably the largest funeral attendance that had ever occurred in the 
city of New York, or has even to this day, unless that of President Lincoln bean ex- 
ception. The streets through which the procession passed were crowded densely 
for miles by a motley throng of his admirers, and men, women, and children, attracted 
thither by curiosity. 

Dr. Frederick Putnam, the surgeon, shows to this day the bullet taken from 
Poole’s heart after his death.—Ebs. 


VOL, V.——-2I 
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and the parties plaintiff had the right to select from among the 
courts of competent jurisdiction the one they preferred. The dis- 
loyal people had great distrust of the local courts and judges. Con- 
sidering themselves under the ban of the existing government, 
they apprehended unfair treatment from the judges, between whom 
and themselves, as partisans of opposing parties or factions, animos- 
ities, sometimes of a virulent character, had existed. They had no 
distrust of the kind in respect to this court, officered as it was by 
strangers to their local feuds; and when they were brought into 
court by loyal plaintiffs, they were content, it was said, if they were 
brought into this instead of one of their local courts, where they 
feared they might have to encounter prejudice. 

The leading purpose for which this court was created—the 
determination of controversies liable to bring about international 
complications—was fully accomplished. The complaints of the for- 
eign population, through the representatives of their governments, 
were never heard of at the State Department from the time it went 
into operation, it was said by the officers of that department; and 
as a tribunal for the decision of questions arising between man 
and man, it was, throughout its existence, resorted to by business 
of the first importance in very large measure. Its remarkable 
powers, and the fact that its decisions were conclusive in all cases, 
were not made subjects of objection to it. The court, however, in 
view of the fact that no appeal lay from its decisions, always enter- 
tained motions for rehearing and review with great liberality, and 
almost without restriction. 

Other courts of the kind may have been created by generals in 
command of armies of occupation, but it is believed that no account 
of any bearing any comparison with this in the extent of its powers 
and completeness of its organization is to be found.’ 

? Dining with Judge Peabody one day, shortly after this court had been terminated 
byact of Congress, Mr. Seward was talking with Chief Justice Chase across the table 
about the trial on impeachment, of President Johnson, then recently terminated, and 
being in excellent spirits, spoke with force and emphasis of manner as well as lan- 
guage. Mr. McCulloch, then Secretary of the Treasury, being present, rallied him 
playfully on his freedom of speech and manner, as showing lack of reverence ; and, 
referring to the presence o’ the Chief Justice, asked him if he had not forgotten that 
he was in the presence of the Supreme Court of the United States, that august 
tribunal. Mr. Seward, appreciating the pleasantry in the best of humor, affected to 
spurn the idea that he was to be influenced by the presence of the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, and asked what there was in that presence that should restrain him. 
His court, said he, has some power in time of peace, no doubt, but it is limited 
to an appellate jurisdiction always, and that in a very small class of cases, and in 
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The district courts of the several parishes had been a part only 
of the old system of judiciary for the State. That system had also 
embraced a court of review, known as the Supreme Court of 
Louisiana ; the court of last resort in all cases, civil and criminal. 

From all the courts of the State appeals had lain in former times 
to the Supreme Court above mentioned. Accordingly, those 
courts, considering that court as still a part of their system, held 
that their decisions were subject to review by the Supreme Court, 
and on appeals being taken in accordance with the practice 
theretofore existing, those courts treated them as regular, and 
stayed proceedings on the judgments appealed from until decision 
by the appellate court. 

The Supreme Court had not been organized or set in motion 
since the establishment of the Federal authority there. 

In this state of things application was made to this court for the 
transfer of causes thus suspended, to this court, that the appeals 
might be heard and disposed of. The court had no doubt of its 
power to make the order and dispose of the appeals in that manner ; 
but it was said that the old Supreme Court was about to be organ- 
ized, and asthe United States Provisional Court was occupied with 
business of the first magnitude, the court declined for the present 
to make the order, deeming it better that those appeals should be 
heard in the Supreme Court, rather than that the business pending 
in this court should be obstructed by them. , 

He intimated that such orders would be made in future, how- 
ever, unless some other means of disposing of those appeals should 
be furnished to litigants in due time. 

The necessity for a court which should have power to review 
these cases, and the appeals accumulated from former years, led to 
measures for the organization of the Supreme Court of Louisiana 
in 1863, and Judge Peabody, having already under his previous 
commission much greater powers than would be needed in that 
position, was made chief justice of that court.’ 


those it is bound by law prescribed for its guidance : and turningto Judge Peabody, 
he said, ‘‘ Why, Peabody, all the power of his court is not a circumstance to what you 
“had in Louisiana, and I made you judge there. Why should I be awed by the 
“ presence of the Chief Justice, I would like to know ?"—Eps. 

Chief Justice Chase had always told Judge Peabody, familiarly, while the court 
was in existence, that he did not approve of the act of the President in giving him 
such unlimited powers as he had, and that he would never have consented to give to 
any one such powers if he had been consulted.—Eps. 

1 An incident illustrative of the condition of things occurred in connection with 
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The State of Louisiana in times of peace had very large agricul- 
tural products and commercial transactions, and numerous and 
large litigations, having, in those times, in the parish of Orleans 
alone, eight or ten courts, and in each of the other parishes in the 
State, of which there were forty-five, at least one local court of 
record of general jurisdiction. 

These courts, well adapted to the wants of such a community 
in times of peace perhaps, were not so well suited to times of war, 
when industrial and commercial pursuits are in a great measure 
suspended, and resorts to courts are much less frequent, and for 
causes very different, and when the amount of judicial force required 
is much less, but the flexibility and power of adaptation called for 
is much greater. 

The United States Provisional Court, on the contrary, had a 
written charter with reference to the occasion, and was eminently 
adapted to the wants of the locality in the then condition of things. 
Its powers of calling to itself litigants, wherever residing, of expan- 
sion to cover whatever of the State was held by our arms, and of 
contracting its operations territorially, as the territory held by our 
arms should be contracted ; the comprehensiveness of its jurisdic- 
tion, both territorially and as to subject-matters and parties, and 
the ‘conclusiveness of its decisions, in each case terminating the 
litigation, and its unlimited power of execution, were features most 
of them peculiar to it, and giving it immense powers for good.’ 

The United States Provisional Court for Louisiana was brought 
to a close (Judge Peabody having resigned some time before) by 
act of Congress of July 28, 1866 (see United States Statutes at Large, 


the organization of that court. A gentleman of high character, a resident of Louisiana, 
and highly esteemed, was appointed one of the associate justices of that court and 
accepted the appointment; but shortly afterward, having occasion to visit his family 
in a part of the State not at that moment held by the Federal army, was received by 
residents there with such kind of hospitality as to make it seem necessary to his 
safety and the peace of his family that he should free himself of the odium of having 
accepted office under the Federal government, and he sent his resignation in great 
haste with an urgent request that it be accepted at once, without any action which 
should show publicly that he had ever been appointed ; and that the fact be kept 
secret if possible. That request was speedily complied with, and it is believed 
that to this day the gentleman desires to have the secrecy maintained. 

' In the case of the United States vs. Reiter a conviction for murder having been 
had by a jury in this court, a motion was made in arrest of judgment on the ground 
that the court was not sanctioned by law. Two points were made: 

First, That the court was not legally constituted originally ; the President and 
Federal government not having authority to establish such a court. 
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vol. 14, p. 344), by which its judgments were transferred to and 
became the judgments of the United States Circuit and District 
Courts of that district. 


Second. That if it was originally authorized by law, the power to continue it had 
been terminated by allowing a State constitution to be adopted, and a State govern- 
ment to be in some measure organized under it. 

After elaborate argument the court decided both points in favor of the authority 
of the court, and concluded a long opinion by stating the conclusions at which it had 
arrived as follows: 

1. That at the time of the establishment of the United States Provisional Court for 
the State of Louisiana a considerable part of the territory of that State was held by 
the forces of the United States in armed belligerent occupation. 

2. That in a country so held{the authority of the occupying force is paramount, and 
necessarily operates the exclusion of all other authority in it. 

3. That government from some source is a necessity, and while the power to give 
and administer government is exclusively with a party occupying a country, there can 
be no doubt that the right and the duty are his to furnish a government and supply 
that want. 

4. That the actual military occupation of that territory by the United States has 
continued from that time to the present, and still continues, and the right and duty 
of government, therefore, continue with the United States. 

5. That the establishment of the United States Provisional Court for Louisiana, by 
the President, as commander-in-chief of the forces of the United States, while they 
held the territory in which it was to exercise its functions, was an act warranted by 
law. 

6.That so long as the authority of the United States shall continue, the right and 
the duty of it as the party dominant there to afford to the country a government will 
continue. 

7. That said court has, from the time of its foundation to the present time, rightfully 
exercised its functions in territory in which the government of the United States has 
been by force of its arms sovereign, and will continue rightfully to exercise them 
there so long as its commission shall remain unrevoked and the power of the United 
States shall continue to support it in the exercise of them. 

This case is reported in 4 Am. Law Register (N. S.) 534. 


Note.—The authority of this court and the validity of its acts were considered in 
the Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of The Grapeshot, 9 Wallace, 129, 
and fully sustained. 

See Albany Law Journal, vol. 3, p. 348. 








REASON AND SENTIMENT. 


N an age like the present, when the demands of physical science 
are almost universally admitted to be supreme, it may not be 
amiss to pause in the midst of our scientific enthusiasm, and as 
nearly as possible determine how far such an opinion is founded in 
fact, and also whether the supremacy of scientific thought is alto- 
gether an unmixed blessing. 

In the first place, if science is the universal panacea which it is 
sometimes represented to be, the inquiry is important, because it 
will tend to confirm an opinion which, if true, can not be too gen- 
erally circulated and accepted. 

In the second place, if the claims to supremacy which scientists 
are so fond of asserting, are even in a measure questionable, it is 
equally important that we should understand precisely where we 
stand in this respect. 

In pursuing this inquiry, there is not the slightest necessity for 
deprecating science, or for refusing to the enlargement of reason 
that measure of appreciation which rightfully belongs to it. In the 
light of facts and the conditions of human growth and development, 
we need only to ask ourselves how far the spirit of scientific 
thought meets the demands of human nature in its totality, and 
also how far our hopes for the future depend upon conditions which 
lie outside the domain of science and pure reason. 

If the progress of civilization is mainly dependent on scientific 
thought independently of other causes, we can only acknowledge 
unreservedly our allegiance to science, and at once dismiss all the- 
ories of progress based on the idea that there is in man a human 
soul, which has its own laws of growth and development. 

If, however, an examination into the principles of human prog- 
ress proves the importance attaching to sentiment, and at the 
same time demonstrates its indispensability as a factor in the prob- 
lem of civilization, it seems only reasonable that we should enter a 
protest against that hasty generalization which would relegate to a 
subordinate and insignificant position the demands of our emotional 
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nature. Admitting all that scientists can justly claim, there is a 
sense in which the world which science examines, ponders, and 
criticises is not the real life of things. It reveals the underlying 
laws of nature, but it does not touch that subjective state of feeling 
which vitalizes and beautifies the world in which we live; it meas- 
ures the heavens and analyzes the chemical substances of the sun, 
but it fails to provide adequately 
‘* For those obstinate questionings 

Of sense and outward things, 

Fallings from us, vanishings ; 


Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized.” 


That we are largely indebted to science for our present position, 
no one who examines the subject intelligently will deny; but it is 
one thing to appreciate intelligently, and quite another to worship 
blindly. In the whole history of the human race ,there is nothing 
more impressive or encouraging than the scientific attainments of 
the last half-century. Indeed, if we study carefully the history of 
the inductive sciences, and draw a comparison between the attain- 
ments of the present age and the first attempts of Greek speculative 
thought in relation to physical inquiries, we can not but feel how 
great has been the world’s progress in this direction. The distance 
is so immense, and the method of interpreting nature so different now 
from what it was in the time of Thales, that it seems almost impos- 
sible to fairly appreciate the magnitude of the advance and the great- 
ness of those dearly-bought victories by means of which science has 
ascended step by step to her present position. It is only proper 
that we should make these admissions, and cheerfully acknowledge 
the debt which the world owes to science; but in view of the pres- 
ent disposition of scientists to inaugurate a system of philosophy 
which crushes out the finer sensibilities of our nature, we are fully 
warranted in demanding of the representatives of science that they 
should pause in their iconoclastic warfare on the demands of our 
emotional nature. It is perfectly true that reason has always been 
and must always be the great motive-power which impels humanity 
forward in its march of progress; but there is a wide difference 
between the philosophy which regards reason as an indispensable 
element of progress, and that narrower estimate which would 
ignore the demands of our emotional nature in order that reason 
may have a wider sweep of action. 

The regulating function of reason is one thing, the tyrannical 
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suppression of much that is best and most beautiful in human char- 
acter quite another. The one estimate properly appreciates the 
end and aim of reason, the other estimate makes reason unreason- 
able by attempting to cultivate one set of faculties through the 
starvation of other faculties which are quite as important and indis- 
pensable. 

One process builds gradually through an adaptation of all the 
parts into a complete and perfect whole, the other process seeks 
rather for a rapid and unnatural development in one direction, at 
the same time destroying with one sweep that vast emotional fabric 
which existed before thought commenced, and which must neces- 
sarily continue as long as human consciousness lasts. 

It is highly important that the principles governing the develop- 
ment of thought should be clearly defined, and civilization be recog- 
nized as a process subject to the operation of law; but it is no less 
important that in the recognition of these laws we should realize 
the practical uselessness of thought, except so far as it is vitalized 
by sentiment, and, under the diffusion of culture, rendered a com- 
ponent part of our individual, social, and national life. That the 
world is governed by law, and that there can be no philosophy of 
history without recognizing this principle in the order of human 
events, are now no longer theories, but convictions. We have passed 
once and forever from that earlier estimate which denied the possi- 
bility of a science of history. 

In the higher forms of religion, no less than in the more advanced 
systems of philosophy, we hear less of the miraculous and more of 
those orderly processes by which the world is governed, and in obe- 
dience to which the great problem of human destiny is gradually 
being worked out. 

Following the events of history in their regular succession, and 
carefully noting the relationship between causes and effects, we are 
daily becoming more and more convinced that even the most sud- 
den upheavals of society are due to the operation of law, and are 
therefore not, as formerly supposed, the result of arbitrary condi- 
tions or fortuitous circumstances. In its course of development, 
the world, like the individual, has its different stages of growth 
and decay, but under them all we discover the important fact 
that every thing is accomplished according to laws which, in their 
grand and mighty sweep, point to the immensity of ages past and 
the grandeur, of an eternity yet before us. In the midst of the 
ever-changing panorama there are certain indestructible forces 
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which move on through the centuries, connecting and controlling, 
through their everlasting chain of sequences, the wonderful drama 
of human life. As intelligent beings it is well that we should rea- 
lize and appreciate them, but it is not well that in our appreciation 
of these laws we should follow the lead of some of our scientists, 
and in subjugating ourselves beneath the yoke of crushing fatalism, 
come at last to that negation and despair beside the portals of 
which 
‘* An immense solitary spectre waits : 

It has no shape, it has no sound ; it has 

No place, it has no time ; it is, and was, 

And will be; it is never more or less, 

Nor glad nor sad. Its name is Nothingness.” 


On the contrary, in stating the supremacy of law, we simply 
declare a principle which underlies all science and philosophy, but 
in doing so we by no means deny the validity of those claims per- 
taining to our higher or spiritual nature; we do not in any way 
contravene the claims of sentiment as a factor in the problem of 
human progress. Admitting the supremacy of law, and the impor- 
tance of reason under the dominion of law, it still remains true that 
on every page of history we are met by the fact that the world 
never has been impelled by reason alone. Underlying all histori- 
cal records we discover a substratum of feeling on which every 
thing depends. 

In this respect, the more careful the scrutiny, the more clearly 
will we be convinced that all great changes and revolutions have 
been far more the result of feeling than thought. It is in these 
great crises, produced by the outburst of sentiment, that we real- 
ize the importance of feeling; and, as at the last night of Troy, 
when Venus illumined the darkness, and AZneas saw the gods at 
work, so do we, in these revelations of human nature, discover those 
signs which indicate the greatness no less than the divinity of man’s 
emotional nature. Goethe, the high-priest of culture, despises 
Luther, the soul-inspirer of the Protestant Reformation ; but the 
fact is, the world owes much more to the warm and impetuous zeal 
of Luther than it does to the calm serenity of Goethe’s intellectual 
life. In our attempts to construct a philosophy of history, it may 
be true that we sometimes interpret the different phases of a na- 
tion’s character with purblind eyes, and in our efforts to catch some 
shade of meaning beneath the external form, frequently mistake 
the shadow for the substance. It may be that we merely succeed 
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in rescuing a page or two of history from the great book of human 
fate, and thus build falsely on facts and conclusions which are im- 
perfect, because other pages of history which we need for their ex- 
planation have been destroyed by the ravages of time, or lost amid 
those storm-winds which sometimes sweep across the earth. 

That this is sometimes the case, and that our conclusions are 
sometimes extremely imperfect, we may readily admit; but that 
the philosophy of history demonstrates, beyond all question, the 
importance of sentiment, is a fact admitting of no dispute. 

It is true that, if we accept the axiom of ancient logic, which 
laid it down as a principle that contradictories radically exclude one 
another, and that between them there can never be a compromise, 
we must at once abandon all hope of establishing a harmonious 
relationship between thought and feeling. Fortunately for us, 
however, we are not compelled to accept a prospect so diametri- 
cally opposed to the demands of our higher nature. It is per- 
fectly true that the ancient axiom is correct when applied in the 
sense that truth and falsehood, vice and virtue, are radically and 
irreconcilably opposed ; but it is not true when applied in the sense 
that things relatively opposed can not be adjusted and made to har- 
monize. 

It is undeniable that there are times when it is necessary to 
immolate our feelings on the altar of self-sacrifice and duty, but it 
is not true that the advancement of civilization demands the pros- 
tration of our finer feelings beneath the Juggernaut of modern 
stoicism. If we agree with Herbert Spencer that the emotional 
bias is one of the principal subjective difficulties with which sociol- 
ogy has to deal, we must at the same time admit that the difficulty 
is not to be settled by attempting to ignore it; and further, that no 
system of social science can be complete which does not recognize 
and provide for those subjective difficulties, the importance of which 
Mr. Spencer appreciates so fully. 

That the emotional bias does present difficulties which can not 
easily be surmounted, no one who candidly examines the subject 
will hesitate to admit. In contemplating the diversified phe- 
nomena of society, we are simply amazed at the magnitude of the 
problem and the complexity of the subjects with which we are 
called upon to deal. Acted upon, to a great extent, by the cosmic 
influences by which we are surrounded, and blending strangely in 
our thoughts and feelings with our fellow-men, the study of man- 
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kind makes up a problem of such manifold complexity that it may 
well have been for a long time considered insoluble. 

By many, a solution of the problem is still considered impos- 
sible; but this opinion is obviously unfounded, in view of the fact 
that, if the phenomena of society are subject to laws which consti- 
tute a part of the divine government of the world, there is no 
reason why time and a patient discovery of these laws should not 
place sociology on a basis sufficiently accurate to entitle it to the 
name of science. To bea science it must, however, deal with man 
as the: possessor of a human soul, the demands of which pure rea- 
son can never satisfy ; it must recognize that, although reason is the 
faculty which renders progress possible, sentiment is no less a divine 
quality implanted in our nature for the purpose of ennobling and 
beautifying the conditions of human existence. 


** An Orphic song indeed, 
A song divine of high and passionate thoughts 
To their own music chanted.” 


Intellect is that which individualizes man, sentiment is that 
which socializes him, and makes him distinctly a member of the 
human family. 

Intellect without sentiment could only produce barrenness and 
isolation. 

It enabled Prometheus to defy Jupiter, and, in the glorifi- 
cation of endurance and heroic suffering, caused all the world to 
bow in admiration before his character; but it can never give to 
human nature that well-rounded completeness which constitutes the 
proper ideal of humanity. 

As an illustration of this principle, we need only to remember 
that it is mainly through the enlargement and purification of senti- 
ment that Christianity has so completely transformed the world. 
Of course, it would be the merest absurdity to argue that Christian- 
ity is not consonant with reason. It would be an insult to our 
common-sense to even hint that a religion which has withstood the 
assaults of the most searching criticism is not, strictly speaking, 
founded on reason; but that its greatest triumphs are due to the 
emotional sweetness and purity of the gentle Nazarene, few who 
candidly examine the subject will deny. 

Long before the dawn of Christianity, Buddha, Pythagoras, 
Plato, and others had exhibited great power in dealing with the 
problem of human life, but not until Jesus of Nazareth spoke were 
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the depths of the human soul fairly revealed, and the importance 
of sentiment satisfactorily demonstrated. 

In all of the earlier philosophies, notwithstanding their cogent 
reasoning and depth of thought, the regeneration of society was 
made to depend too exclusively on the action of intellectual forces, 
whereas Christianity inaugurated a new era by recognizing the use- 
lessness of thought, except so far as it was vitalized by sentiment, 
and thus woven into character. Under the philosophies antece- 
dent to Christianity we recognize a process governed by conditions 
which could not otherwise than fail to regenerate humanity. 

Under the new impetus given by Christianity to the world, we 
as clearly recognize the introduction of a new factor into the prob- 
lem of human progress. 

The value and importance of reason is neither destroyed nor 
diminished, but the sphere of sentiment is enlarged, and the world 
made richer and better for the change. We pass from the cold, 
analytical processes of pure reason to the sanctification of human 
feeling, and the encouragement of those broad and generous im- 
pulses which have done so much toward the amelioration of suffer- 
ing and the enlargement of our higher and nobler affections. Lay- 
ing aside those conditions which rendered it necessary that the 
beauty of Greek art should be rather male than female, and that 
the virtues most prized by the ancients should be those which were 
masculine in their character, we pass under the influences of Chris- 
tianity to that saintly ideal in which we see nothing but love and 
tenderness, gentleness and compassion. 

Paganism, even in its highest and noblest conceptions, never 
rose above the glorification of the masculine qualities of strength, 
courage, and endurance; whereas Christianity glorifies those gentler 
virtues which call forth our finer feelings, and, by the enlargement of 
our sympathies, completely changes our views of life and destiny. 

In other words, were it possible to conceive a state of society in 
which the present established forms of the Christian religion had 
passed away, the world would still owe an everlasting debt to that 
ideal which has traversed the ages, and infused its beneficent influ- 
ences into every sphere of thought and action. There is a sense in 
which it sometimes happens that the religion of one age becomes 
the poetry of the next; but in our holding fast to the position as- 
signed by Christianity to sentiment, we may depend upon it we 
pursue the only course demanded by the higher conditions of cul- 
ture and the deeper necessities of the human soul. 
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Let science and philosophy be perfectly untrammeled in their in- 
vestigations, but let them, at the same time, remember those demands 
of our emotional nature which render it strictly true that “ poetry 
is the breath and fine spirit of all knowledge ; it is the impassioned 
expression which is in the countenance of all science.” To some 
extent it may be true that the present disregard for sentiment fol- 
lows naturally from the spirit of the age in which we live, it being 
only according to the fitness of things that an age of steam and 
electricity should not be an age of art. Undoubtedly it would be 
unreasonable to expect that our industrial energies should give 
place to those conditions necessary to the highest contemplation of 
the beautiful; nor is it necessary that it should be so. Confined 
within their proper limits, the energy and industrial enterprise of 
the present day are among the most encouraging signs of modern 
civilization. The real danger is, that we allow ourselves to be mis- 
led by a shallow philosophy, which, under the garb of scientific 
authority, would ruthlessly sacrifice our higher interests to the ab- 
sorbing demands ofa debasing materialism. Having rendered unto 
Czsar the things that are Czsar’s, the demand of the present hour 
consists in the necessity of our emphasizing, in the strongest pos- 
sible manner, the richness, fullness, and importance of those possi- 
bilities of human feeling which relate us to a higher existence, and 
which, being brought to the light, clearly reveal the divinity there 
is within and behind them. Dwarfed, as the human soul is, by the 
overshadowing materialism of the present day, we need to cultivate 
assiduously every influence which tends to assist us in the contem- 
plation of the beautiful and true; we need to realize distinctly that 
there is an ideal no less than a real side to civilization, and that, in 
the long-run, it is the ideal which determines our character and our 
place in history. 











THE BIBLE. 
I, 
EGYPTOLOGY AND THE BIBLE.’ 


ILL quite recently, our knowledge of ancient Egypt was con- 

fined to three sources: 1. The Pentateuch. 2. The remains of 
Manetho, a priest under the reign of the first two Ptolemies (be- 
tween 300 and 250 B.C.), who wrote in Greek a history of the Pha- 
raohs, from the sacred records of Heliopolis. The work is lost, but 
some fragments and a catalogue of thirty royal dynasties, from 
Menes down to Nectanebo, 343 B.C., have been preserved through 
Josephus (“ Against Apion”), Julius Africanus (“ Chronographia,” 
A.D. 220, indirectly through Syncellus, A.D. 800), and Eusebius 
(“Chronicon”). 3. The accounts of Greek travellers who visited 
Egypt after the fifth century B.c., Herodotus (B.C. 454), Diodorus 
Siculus (B.C. 58), and Strabo (about B.c. 30). Herodotus was not 
a critical historian, but a story-teller who believed and told what 
he saw and heard with the simplicity of a child, without raising 
the question of veracity. Yet he was no holiday traveler; he 
had an intense curiosity, and gathered a vast deal of information, 
which has been partly verified by modern research. The informa- 
tion of Plutarch and the elder Pliny on Egyptian matters is derived 
from secondary sources. 

These sources of information have been greatly enlarged in the 
present century by the study of monumental inscriptions and papy- 
rus rolls. The Egyptians were most industrious scribes, and their 
literature, though far behind the Greek and Roman in genius and 
general interest, is very extensive in theology, government, medi- 
cine, astronomy, mathematics, and poetry (except the drama). 

The hieroglyphic and the shorter hieratic and demotic inscriptions 
on temple walls, tombs, pyramids, in pictures and sculptures, were 


1 Geschichte Aegyptens unter den Pharaonen. Nach den Denkmilern bearbeitet 
von Dr. Heinrich Brugsch-Bey, Leipzig, 1877. 
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a sealed book till the discovery of the famous Rosetta Stone (1799), 
which is now in possession of the British Museum. This stone con- 
tains a decree of the priests in honor of Ptolemy Epiphanes, in the 
Egyptian language (both in hieroglyphic and demotic characters), 
and a Greek translation. By means of this translation, and with 
the aid of the Koptic language, it was possible to construct the 
hieroglyphic alphabet, and to interpret the language. The name of 
King Ptolemy, which, like all the royal names, is inclosed in a round 
frame or cartouche (____}, gave the first clue to the alphabet. 
Another bilingual inscription, with the cartouche of Cveopatra 
(which has five sounds in common with Pto/emaios), was afterwards 
discovered on a small obelisk at Phila. The French Egyptologist, 
Jean Frangois Champollion (1790-1832), and the English scholar, 
Thomas Young, independently led the way in the deciphering of 
the hieroglyphic signs, which are partly idiographic or pictorial, 
partly phonetic. The German Egyptologist, H. Brugsch, summed 
up all the results ina complete hieroglyphic and demotic dictionary 
(1867), and the English Egyptologist, S. Birch, in a hieroglyphic . 
dictionary and grammar (in the fifth volume of Bunsen’s “ Egypt’s 
Place in History”’). 

The papyrus rolls were discovered in tombs and mummies, and 
transferred to the Egyptian museums in Bulak, Turin, London, 
Paris, Berlin, Leyden. The most important are the Turin papyrus 
(published by Lepsius, 1842 and 1858); the list of kings from the 
Temple of Abydos (published by De Rougé and Mariette, 1864); 
and the papyrus Harris, published by Birch, which contains the 
chief contribution to the history of Rameses III. 

From these sources, modern French, German, and English 
scholars have endeavored to construct a consecutive and chrono- 
logical history of Egypt. The latest and most complete attempt 
of the kind, based almost entirely on the dismembered monumen- 
tal records, is Dr. Brugsch’s “ History of the Pharaohs,” which we 
have placed at the head of this article, and which will no doubt 
soon be translated into the English and French languages. It 
supersedes the same author's earlier French work on the same 
subject. 

The history of Egypt is not an unbrokencurrent. It isa monot- 
onous, dreary waste, like the desert, with a few oases and peaks 
of prominent kings and events. The hieroglyphic inscriptions are 
filled with figures of kings worshiping animal gods, strange names, 
high-sounding titles, and eulogies of kings and governors, their vic- 
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tories and meritorious deeds. The people are simply a mass of 
nameless slaves, used as machines in war and peace. 

What are the results of the latest Egyptological researches for 
Bible history? The relation of Egypt and the Pentateuch has 
been discussed by Dr. Hengstenberg in the apologetic interest in 
his book, “ Die Biicher Mosé’s und Aegypten” (1841), and in a 
purely historical and critical. interest by Professor Ebers, “ Aegyp- 
ten und die Biicher Mosé’s” (vol. i., 1868). The titles of their books 
are characteristic. Hengstenberg, the theologian, puts the Penta- 
teuch first; Ebers, the Egyptologist, puts Egypt first, and views 
the Pentateuch from the Egyptian point of view; yet both come 
substantially to the same conclusion of the genuine “ Egypticity”’ (if 
we may coin this word from the German Aegyfticitét) of the Bible 
records on Egypt, in opposition to the older Rationalists. ‘The 
history of Joseph,” says Ebers, “even in its details, is thoroughly 
consistent with the true relations of ancient Egypt” (Preface, p. 
xii.). Many new illustrations are furnished by Brugsch, and will be 
noticed as we proceed. 

There are four points of contact between the history of 
ancient Egypt and the early history of Israel: the chronology, 
the visit of Abraham, the history of Joseph, and the exodus under 
Moses. 

I. THE CHRONOLOGY of Egypt seems irreconcilable with the tra- 
ditional views on the chronology of the Bible. But both chronolo- 
gies are still in a state of confusion, and cannot be satisfactorily 
settled with our present means of information. The Egyptians, like 
the Babylonians, Indians, and Chinese, were extravagant in their 
claim to antiquity. The priests who informed Herodotus four hun- 
dred and fifty years before Christ, claimed an age of eleven thousand 
years for their nation, from their first king, Menes, to Sethi (Herod., 
Bk. II., Ch. 142). But leaving out of view altogether the mythical 
ages of the gods, and beginning with the first historical king, Menes, 
there is much room for divergent opinions. The lists and figures 
of Manetho have come down to us in a fragmentary and mutilated 
state, and in two widely different recensions, through Syncellus, who 
lived in the age of Charlemagne. They differ from a chronological 
fragment of Eratosthenes, to which Bunsen gives the preference as 
far it goes. They are partly confirmed, but also partly made worth- 
less (as Brugsch asserts), by monumental records. Manetho’s reigns 
and even his dynasties can not all be successive (he himself does not 
represent them so), but some of them must be synchronous, in ac- 
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cordance with some monumental inscriptions and with the natural 
division of the country into Upper and Lower Egypt. This at once 
greatly reduces the five thousand or more years which the cham- 
pions of the successive theory suppose to have elapsed between 
Menes and Alexander the Great. Besides, it is impossible on either 
theory to ascertain the precise length of the several reigns. In the 
first eighteen dynasties not one solitary date has been fixed with 
certainty. Brugsch allows to each Pharaoh an average of thirty- 
three years, or only three reigns in a century; while others with 
greater probability diminish the average length of reigns one half. 
Accordingly, the Egyptologists vary in their estimates about three 
thousand years. 

The first Pharaoh, Menes, or Mena, began to reign, according to 
Boeckh, B.C. 5702; Unger, B.C. 5613; Mariette, B.c. 5004; Brugsch 
I., B.C. 4455; Brugsch II., B.c. 4400; Chabas, B.c. 4000; Lepsius 
and Ebers, B.C. 3892; Bunsen, B.C. 3623; Birch, B.C. 30004 Poole, 
B.C. 2700. 

Brugsch admits (in the Preface to his latest work) that Egyptian 
chronology is still utterly uncertain, and needs reconstruction. We 
must therefore wait for further light and a better agreement among 
Egyptologists. 

And as to the Bible chronology, theologians are still divided 
between the long system of the Septuagint, which would put the 
creation 5400 years before Christ (Hales, 5400; Jackson, 5426), 
and the short system of the Hebrew text, which brings it four- 
teen hundred years later (Ussher, 4004 B.C.; Petavius, 3983 B.C.). 
There is no agreement till we come down to the age of Solomon 
(1000 B.C.). 

Fortunately, religion and the authority of the Bible do not 
depend on chronology, any more than on astronomy or geology, or 
any other science. . 

II. ABRAHAM’S VISIT TO EGypT (Gen. 12: 10-20).—This visit 
was brief, and occasioned by a famine. The friendly reception of 
Abraham, a Semitic nomad, and the use of camels (v. 16), which 
does not appear on the early monuments of Egypt, suggest that 
the visit took place under the reign of one of the Hyksos, or Semitic 
shepherd kings (fourteenth to seventeenth dynasty), but this brings 
it down too late. It occurred probably earlier—in the beginning 
of the twelfth dynasty. In this record we first meet the name of 
Pharaoh, which is used in the Scriptures as a generic name for king, 
as we use “Czar” for the Emperor of Russia and the “Sublime 
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Porte” for the government of the Sultan.'’ The brief description 
of the visit of Abraham agrees well with all that is known of the 
age of the Pharaohs in that remote period. The objection of Von 
Bohlen, that no horses are mentioned among the presents of 
Pharaoh to Abraham (12 : 16), is turned into an argument for the 
historicity of the account by the fact that no horse appears on 
monuments prior to the period of the Hyksos, while at a later 
period the Bible often mentions Egyptian horses (Gen. 47:17; Ex. 
9:3; Deut. 17:16; 1 Kings 10:28). The fear of Abraham lest he 
be deprived of Sarah by Pharaoh, and be slain for her sake, derives 
confirmation from several documents which show that the despots 
of Egypt were capable of such conduct, even in the time of 
their highest civilization. According to the story of The Two 
Brothers—-the earliest Egyptian fiction extant, from the age of 
Rameses II., found among the papyrus d’Orbiney in the British 
Museum—the Pharaoh of the time sent two armies to capture 
a beautiful woman and murder her husband. In another ancient 
papyrus of the twelfth dynasty, preserved in Berlin, it is stated that 
the wife and children of a foreigner are confiscated by the king as a 
matter of course. The favorable reception of Abraham is illus- 
trated by the picture in one of the tombs of Beni Hassan, which 
represents the arrival and distinguished reception of a Semitic 
nomad chief with his family and dependents, seeking the protection 
of the governor of the province under Osirtasen II. 

III. JOSEPH IN EGypt (Gen. 37: 29).—The whole inimitable story 
of Joseph—his sale as a slave, his temptation by the unfaithful wife 
of Potiphar, his imprisonment on a false charge, the dreams of the 
butler and baker, the two dreams of Pharaoh and their interpreta- 
tion, the subsequent elevation of the patriarch and his family—are 
shown to be by Ebers thoroughly Egyptian. They might have been 
written by himself, and incorporated by Moses in his Genesis. 
Many inscriptions from the times speak of weighty dreams of the 
Pharaohs, which were traced to the inspiration of the gods. The 
occupations of butler and baker are pictured on monuments. Seven 
was a sacred number with the Egyptians as well as the Hebrews, 
and often appears in the Book of the Dead, the papyrus Harris, and 


! The word Pharaoh was formerly derived from the Egyptian article Pi or PA, and 
the Coptic Ouro, i.c., king (Jablonski) ; or from /i and Xa, the Sun-god, whom the 
King of Egypt represented (Rosellini, Lepsius, etc.) ; but, according to the latest 
view, it means ‘‘the great House,” and is equivalent to the Turkish designation, 
the Sublim e Porte” (De Rougé, Brugsch, Ebers). See Ebers, pp. 263-265. 
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other documents. The cow is the symbol of Athor, the goddess of 
fertility (Venus Genetrix), who is represented with a cow head. 
Fertility and sterility, plenty and famine, depended then, as now, 
upon the rise of the Nile, from which the seven cows of the dream 
of Pharaoh ascend. One of the oldest papyri translated by Good- 
win relates the story of a foreigner raised to the highest rank at the 
court of Pharaoh. Brugsch (p. 246) discovered an inscription in the 
tombs of Baba at El-Kab, from the age of Joseph, and finds an un- 
mistakable allusion to the seven years of famine in these words: 
“I gathered grain, a friend of the god of harvest. I was watchful 
at the seed-time. And when a famine arose through many years, 
distributed the grain through the town in every famine.” Brugsch 
thinks that there can be not the least doubt that the “ many years” 
refer to the historical fact of the seven years’ famine at the time of 
Joseph—the only famine of such length recorded in history.’ 

These and similar coincidences are independent of the age to 
which we assign Joseph. 

IV. THE EXODUS OF THE ISRAELITES.—We need not be sur- 
prised that the monuments of Egypt are silent concerning the mir- 
acles of Moses and the national calamity and humiliation which 
overtook the king and his army in pursuit of a despised race. The 
Hebrews, however, are mentioned in Egyptian papyri under the 
name of “ Aperu,” or are included under the name of “ foreigners” 
or “lepers,” and it is quite possible that some fuller confirmation of 
the Mosaic account may yet be discovered. 

Josephus and the Church fathers and older divines assumed that 
the Hyksos or shepherd kings of Manetho were the Israelites, and 
that their expulsion by the first’ sovereigns of the eighteenth 
dynasty is the Egyptian version of the exodus. But+this view is 
now generally given up as untenable. The Hyksos and the Israel- 
ites, though of the same Semitic race, must be distinguished, and 
the exodus be put after the expulsion of the former. Zoan (Tanis, 
Avaris), the capital of the shepherd kings, on the north-eastern 
border of Egypt, was built seven years after Hebron (Num. 13: 22) 
—that is, about or before the time of Abraham. Manetho cari- 
catures the exodus of the Israelites as an expulsion of lepers and 
rebels, which he distinguishes from the expulsion of the Hyksos. 

Who, then, was the “new king of Egypt, who knew not Joseph” 
(Ex. 1: 8), who inflicted heavy burdens upon the Israelites, and 

‘Ebers, in his article “ Egypten,” in Riehm’s ‘‘ Handwérterbuch des Biblischen 


Alterthums” (1876), p. 330, is not so positive about this reference, but deems it very 
probable. 
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commanded them to build “for Pharaoh treasure-cities, Pithom and 
Raamses” (Ex. 1:11)? And who was the Pharaoh who perished 
with his army in the Red Sea (chap. 14)? In other words, who was 
the Pharaoh of the oppression, under whom Moses was born and 
educated by one of his daughters; and who was the Pharaoh of 
the Exodus, under whom Moses, being then eighty years old, re- 
ceived his divine commission, and delivered his people from bond- 
age? On this question the Egyptologers are divided between two 
opinions, some putting the events under consideration in the eigh- 
teenth, others in the nineteenth dynasty. 

1. Amosis or Aahmes I., the first sovereign of the eighteenth 
dynasty (B.C. 1706 or 1525), is the Pharaoh of the oppression; 
Thotmes (or Tutmes) II., about a century later, is the Pharaoh of 
the Exodus. 

Amosis captured Avaris or Zoan, and completed the expulsion 
of the Hyksos; he would therefore be likely to oppress and enslave 
the Israelites who lived in that most fertile district. The reign of 
Thotmes II. was short and inglorious, and his death was followed 
by a general revolt of the confederated nations which had been 
canquered by his father (Thotmes I.). He was married to his 
more energetic sister, Hahason, who succeeded him as queen-reg- 
nant. No attempt was made to recover the lost ascendency of 
Egypt until her younger brother, Thotmes III., in the latter part of 
hislong reign of forty-six years (1610-1556 B.C.), subdued Syria and 
Mesopotamia to the banks of the Tigris, shortly before the date 
when, according to this hypothesis, the Israelites entered the land 
of promise. But would this conqueror, in his march to and from 
Syria, not have attacked the hated Israelites in the wilderness? 
And would he have allowed them to occupy Canaan? Is the great 
prosperity of Egypt and its supremacy in Western Asia, which fol- 
lowed the reign of Thotmes III., compatible with the permanent 
possession of Canaan by the Israelites? Canon Cook, in the 
Speaker’s Commentary, tries to answer these questions, but not 
satisfactorily. 

2. Rameses II., the third sovereign of the nineteenth dynasty, 
is the Pharaoh of the oppression, and his son, Menephthah or Mer- 
nephthah, is the Pharaoh of the Exodus. This is the view adopted 
by the majority of recent Egyptologers—Lepsius, De Rougé, Ebers, 
Brugsch.' It would put down the exodus to about B.C. 1317. 





1 Brugsch (p. 549) speaks very confidently: ‘‘The new Pharaoh, who knew 
nothing of Joseph, who founded and adorned Rameses, the capital of the district of 
Tanis, and the city of Pi-tum, the capital of the district afterwards called Sethroites, 
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Rameses II., the Sesostris of the Greeks, who blended him into 
one person with his father, Sethi I., ruled sixty-seven years (B.C. 1388 
to 1322"), first as co-regent with his father, whose name he afterwards 
erased from the monuments. He had many wives and concubines, 
and 119 children (59 sons and 60 daughters), whose pictures and 
names are preserved on a temple wall at Abydos. One of his 
daughters must have adopted and educated Moses. He represents 
the highest power and glory of ancient Egypt. He was the great 
conqueror and builder.” He was among the Pharaohs what Louis 
XIV. and Napoleon were among the rulers of France. He is the 
central figure that meets us in colossal statues, and innumerable 
cartouches and bass-reliefs among the ruins of Tanis, Memphis, 
Abydos, Thebes, Luxor, Karnak, Aboo-Simbel, and in the Syenite 
torso of the British Museum. There is scarcely a ruin in Egypt 
and Nubia that does not record the memory of his conquests. He 
is called on the monuments “the bull powerful against Ethiopia, 
the griffin furious against the negroes.” He fought asingle-handed 
fight against overwhelming odds, in the presence of both armies. 
His pride towered to the height of the gods. His statues have 
superhuman proportions, his face more than Egyptian beauty. All 
his works are self-glorifications. His courtiers and wives are repre- 
sented as performing acts of adoration before him. 

Among his many structures mentioned on the monuments and 
in papyri are fortifications along the canal from Goshen to the Red 
Sea, and especially at Zaru (Pe-Tum) and Pe-Rameses. These 
must be the same with “ the treasure-cities, Pithom and Raamses,” 
which the Israelites built for Pharaoh, according to Ex. 1: 11, for 
“treasure-cities’’ are magazines or depots of ammunition and pro- 
vision. About the identity of Pe-Rameses and Raamses there can 
be no doubt. It was the capital of a rich district and a frequent 
residence of King Rameses, where he held a magnificent court, 
reviewed his army, and from which he started on his victorious 
expeditions against the nations of Western Asia. His statue was 
found there seated between two gods. What is more natural than 


with temples, is no other, can de no other, than Rameses II., of whose buildings at 
Zoan the monuments and papyrus rolls speak in perfect harmony. ... He is the 
Pharaoh of the oppression, he is the father of that unnamed royal daughter who found 
the child Moses on the banks of the river.” 

1 The Egyptologers differ. Lepsius dates his reign from B.c, 1388, Brugsch from 
1407, Mariette from 1405, Bunsen from 1352, Poole from 1283. 

® Maspero (‘‘ Hist. Ancienne,” p. 225) calls him ‘le roi constructeur par excel- 
lence.” 
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that such a powerful despot and passionate builder should employ 
the Hebrews on the borders of his empire in hard work, and make 
them harmless during his absence? The Hebrews, moreover, are 
expressly mentioned under the Egyptian name Aferu (or Apurin) 
in several official reports on the Leyden papyri, two of which are 
certainly from the reign of Rameses II., and they are described as 
persons who, together with the soldiers, were employed in drawing 
stones for the fortified enclosure of Pe-Ramesson, and to whom 
their rations of corn were delivered. There is no good reason why 
these Aperu should not have been subjects, but simply captives of 
war. Brugsch (p. 563) mentions also, as a remarkable fact, that one 
hundred years after his death the name of “the island of Moshe,” 
or “the bank of Moshe,” occurs among the towns of Middle Egypt. 
And among the daughters of Rameses II. is one called Meri, no 
doubt the same with the Princess Merris, who, according to Jewish 
tradition, saved Moses. 

Mernephthah I. was the thirteenth son of Rameses, and began 
to rule probably B.c. 1325 or 1322. He marks a period of decline, 
in which the conquests of his two great predecessors were gradually 
and ingloriously lost. Few monuments were erected in his reign ; 
even his father’s tomb was left unfinished. This is just what we 
would expect after the catastrophe in the Red Sea. It is also men- 
tioned that Mernephthah lost a son who is named on a monument 
of Tanis, and Brugsch connects this fact with the death of the first- 
born; but on this not much stress can be laid. Herodotus informs 
us (Bk. II., Ch. 111) that the son and successor of Sesostris, whom 
he calls Pheron (probably the famous Pharaoh of the Hebrew rec- 
ord, before whom Moses appeared), undertook no warlike expedi- 
tions, and was smitten with blindness because he impiously hurled 
his spear into the overflowing waves of the river, which a sudden 
wind caused to rise to an extraordinary height. This reads 
like a confused reminiscence of the disaster in the Red Sea. I .am 
surprised that this striking confirmation from the Greek historian is 
not mentioned in the books I have consulted. 

The only serious difficulty in this view is the chronological. 
For if Mernephthah’s reign began B.C. 1325, we have less than 315 
years between the exodus and the building of Solomon’s temple 
(B.C. 1010), from which must be deducted 40 years for the wilder- 
ness, the period of Joshua, and the reign of David, so as to leave us 
not more than about 150 years for the period of the Judges. But 
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the uncertainties of Egyptian and Hebrew chronologies deprive 
the objection of decisive weight. 

Whatever view we take of the Pharaohs of the age of Moses, 
it must be admitted that the latest Egyptological discoveries and 
researches are not in conflict with the Mosaic records, but receive 
even much illustration and confirmation from them, which is all the 
more convincing because it is incidental and undesigned. The 
Bible has nothing to fear from Egyptology. 

PHILIP SCHAFF, 


II. 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO JOHN. 


FROM the beginning of the third century to near the close 
of the seventeenth, the Fourth Gospel was, by a common and 
substantially a unanimous consent, attributed to the Apostle John. 
This authorship was then questioned at first by an English critic 
by the name of Evanson. The discussion was soon transferred to 
Germany, where it waxed warm, and whence it was again trans- 
ferred to England and this country." It may now be regarded 
as the most hotly contested question in biblical criticism. The 
controversy has been intensified by prejudices and feeling on both 
sides. It is indeed impossible to discuss it with cool indifference, 
as a mere matter of curious literary interest. If this Gospel was 
written by the Apostle John, we have the testimony of an un- 
doubted eye-witness; not his conclusions, but his account of facts 
in respect to which he could not well be deceived—certainly not 
unless we are prepared to believe that Jesus was himself a deliber- 
ate deceiver; testimony of an eye-witness whdse honesty not even 
the most resolute skepticism would or could well call in question. 
This testimony would establish beyond question such facts as the 
miraculous feeding of the five thousand, the healing of the man 
born blind, the resurrection of Lazarus, and the death and resurrec- 
tion of Jesushimself. In other words, it would establish beyond the 
possibility of reasonable question the truth of historical Christianity. 
Accordingly, Renan, who to a certain extent accepts the authen- 
ticity of the Fourth Gospel, is compelled to maintain that the pre- 
tended resurrection of Lazarus was a pious fraud, to which Jesus lent 
himself because it was necessary to the success of his mission, and 

1 For some account in detail of these discussions, see Godet’s Commentary on St. 
John’s Gospel, Introd., Chap. II. 
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because his growing religious enthusiasm justified to his conscience 
this means, for the sake of the end to be accomplished by it. More- 
over we have in this Gospel a report of words of Jesus which leave 
no alternative but to accept him as in a peculiar sense the Son of 
God, or to regard him either as a religious impostor or a religious 
enthusiast. The Synoptics leave some opportunity for discussion 
as to the place which Jesus assumed to fill; the Fourth Gospel does 
not. Thus the question of the authorship of this Gospel is not 
merely a question in literary criticism, but even more one respecting 
the nature of Christianity. Accordingly, we find on the one hand 
that the advocates of its apostolic authorship more or less rest their 
belief upon the inherent beauty of the book; its opponents, on the 
other hand, do not conceal the true ground of their opposition to it, 
viz., that it presents what they call a mythological view of Jesus, 
and a dogmatic view of his teachings; in other words, that it 
represents Jesus distinctively as the incarnate Son of God, and 
portrays as the central truth in his teaching the necessity of vital 
faith in him. Both these aspects of truth are indeed presented 
in the other Gospels, but not with the same clearness nor with 
the same prominence as in the Fourth Gospel. Hence the latter is 
assailed with peculiar vigor by the opponents of evangelical Christi- 
anity, and is, for the same reason, maintained with equal vigor by 
evangelical believers. It does not come within the province of this 
article to enter into the details of this controversy. I propose 
simply to ask the unbiased reader to glance at some of the more 
striking characteristics of the Gospel, compare with them some of 
the more notable features in the character of the Apostle John, and 
see how the one compares with the other. There is such a thing 
as literary chirography. A study of the handwriting of the Fourth 
Gospel may help to form a correct judgment as to whether it is the 
product of the pen of John or of an ecclesiastical forger. 

Imagine, then, that we have just discovered this ancient manu- 
script—a manuscript which unquestionably dates from the beginning 
of the third century, probably from a still earlier period, and which 
we have abundant evidence was then unanimously attributed to 
the Apostle John. We enter upon its examination that we may 
form for ourselves a judgment who is its real author. In this 
examination there are three characteristics which force themselves 
upon our attention as predominant: (1) The claims which it pre- 
sents; (2) Its literary character; (3) The indications which it affords 
as to the personality of its author. 
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1. ts Claims.—It assumes to be written by an eye-witness. In 
the opening chapter, the writer says distinctly of the subject of his 
biography, “ We beheld his glory, the glory as of the only-begotten 
of the Father.” In the epistle attributed to him he reiterates this 
statement even more explicitly: “That which was from the begin- 
ning, which we have heard, which we have seen with our eyes, 
which we have looked upon, and our hands have handled, of the 
Word of life; . .* . that which we have seen and heard declare 
we unto you.”” In his account of the crucifixion he emphasizes the 
fact that he is an eye-witness of the events described: “He that 
saw it bare record, and his record is true; and he knoweth that he 
saith true, that ye might believe.” And yet again in the closing 
chapter, generally regarded as written subsequently to the rest of 
the volume, and as supplementary to it, the writer is identified with 
the unnamed “beloved disciple.” “This is the disciple who testi- 
fied of these things, and wrote these things: and we know that his 
testimony is true.”’! 

In reading the book, we constantly come upon indications that 
the work is by an eye-witness, or by one who writes in order to 
give that impression. No one of the evangelists’ narratives more 
abounds with graphic touches, slight but significant, such as 
indicate the vivid remembrance of one who was not only an eye 
and ear witness, but also who treasured up, in a remarkably 
retentive memory, incidents which mere tradition would not have 
preserved. John the Baptist “looks upon Jesus,” and points him 
out to his disciples by his peculiar gaze; Jesus “turns’’ and sees 
them follow; wearied with the journey, he sits “thus on the well ;” 
there is “much grass” where he feeds the five thousand; when 
Mary anointed Jesus, the “house was filled with the odor of the 
ointment ;” when Judas went out to complete his betrayal, “it was 
night ;” the night “was cold,” and Peter stood with the servant of 
the high-priest, warming himself at a fire of coals in the courtyard. 
Of all the Gospels, the Fourth Gospel is the one which reports 
most fully the private conferences between Jesus and the twelve, 
and the only one which reports his “asides” and his personal feel- 
ings in explanation of his public acts. These features in the nar- 
rative do not prove that it was written by an eye-witness, but they 
indicate that it was written either by an eye-witness, or by one 
who desired to produce that impression; either by one of the 
twelve or by a deliberate and skillful forger. 


. 'John 1: 14; 19: 35; 21: 24; 1 John: 1-3. 
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2. Its Literary Character—The differences between this Gospel 
and the three Synoptics are very considerable. The three Gospels 
give an impression of a ministry almost exclusively Galilean; 
the Fourth Gospel narrates almost exclusively a ministry in 
Judea; the three Gospels indicate one which might have been 
completed in a single year; the fourth indicates three years as 
the duration of Christ’s ministry; the three Gospels report chiefly 
Christ’s ethical discourses ; the fourth reports chiefly his doctrinal 
discourses; love to man’s neighbor is the predominant theme 
in the three Gospels; faith in a divine Saviour is the predomi- 
nant theme in the fourth; the three Gospels portray the work of 
Jesus Christ; the fourth portrays his person and character; the 
three Gospels repeat the same incidents and instructions in slightly 
different language; the fourth repeats scarcely any thing found in 
the other three, and when, as in its account of the feeding of the 
five thousand, it does repeat, the manifest object of the repetition 
is to introduce a report of a discourse of Jesus which is omitted in 
the other narratives. 

It is, however, safe to say that these differences are just such as 
might be expected if the Fourth Gospel were written after the other 
three, and by some one familiar with them, or with the traditions 
embodied in them. For this Gospel presents precisely the aspect 
which would be presented by a book written for the purpose of 
supplementing the accounts already possessed by the primitive 
churches, and of portraying an aspect of character not adequately 
portrayed by the earlier writers. It presents, too, exactly that 
aspect which would be presented by a narrative written after the 
rapid growth of the church, and its significant victories over 
heathenism had given the writer a better conception than his 
co-disciples possessed of the spiritual character of the new religion. 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke might perhaps have believed that the 
privileges of Christianity were to be confined to Jews and Jewish 
proselytes. Whatever of Christ’s words they report which indicate 
a broader scope, it is by no means clear that they comprehended 
them. But no one can doubt that the author of John’s Gospel, 
when he wrote, believed that the atonement of Jesus Christ was for 
all humanity, his religion for all classes, races, and conditions of 
mankind. It is the Fourth Gospel which tells us that he was the 
true light, which lighteth every man that cometh into the world ; 
that God so loved the wor/d that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should have everlasting life p and that 
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whosoever comes to him he will in no wise cast out; it is the 
Fourth Gospel which reports Christ’s interview with the woman of 
Samaria and his subsequent preaching to the Samaritans, which 
brings out more clearly than either of the others the grounds of 
Christ's practical abrogation of the Pharisaic law of the Sabbath, 
which dwells more than any other Gospel on the spiritual aspects of 
his kingdom and the divine nature of the King.’ All this we might 
expect from one writing after more than half a century of catholic 
Christianity had interpreted the nature, mission, and words of Christ 
to his church. 

Let me add that a forger would not have suffered his narrative 
to stand in such a marked contrast with the previous and recognized 
narratives already in the possession of the churches. He would 
have commingled the ethical with the doctrinal, the human with 
the divine. He would have repeated in a modified form some of 
the incidents and teachings already reported by the other evangel- 
ists, that he might thus give a color of authenticity to his narra- 
tive. The very contrast between the Fourth Gospel and the other 
three, on which skeptical writers rely to prove its untrustworthiness, 
is an indication that it can not be the work of fraud. If that aspect 
of Christ’s character and teachings reported by John’s Gospel was 
not recognized by the primitive church as true, or if the author was 
not himself known in the age in which the narrative was produced, 
and so known that his simple name was a sufficient guarantee of 
the accuracy of his narrative, an account so dissimilar from those 
already in the possession of the churches would have received little 
credit, and no general, certainly no universal, acceptance. 

3. The Personality of its Author —A further examination of this 
Gospel will give us some clear and definite impression respecting 
the character of the author. He is evidently thoroughly familiar 
with Jewish manners and customs. He knows whereof he writes. 
He has lived in the country and mingled with the people. His 
knowledge is not that of a student of books, nor that of a mere 
casual traveler. But he writes for those that are not familiar with 
Palestine or its social life. He inserts parenthetical explanations of 
Jewish customs. He explains to his Gentile readers the use of the 
firkins of water at the wedding feast, “for purifying, after the 
manner of the Jews;” the wrapping of the body of Jesus, “as the 
manner of the Jews is to bury;” the refusal of the Pharisees to 


‘eg., John 1:9; 3:16; 6:37; chaps. 4, 5, 10, 14, 15. 
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enter Pilate’s hall, “lest they should be defiled.” “The feast of 
Tabernacles is the Jews’ feast of Tabernacles, the Passover is the 
Jews’ Passover, and the Preparation for it is the Preparation of the 
Jews. These references are so incidental as to indicate a writer 
thoroughly familiar with Jewish life; yet they are so marked as to 
indicate equally clearly a writer whose readers were not Jews, but 
Gentiles. 

The indications ‘are not less clear that the writer, whoever he 
may have been, was not himself a sharer in Jewish prejudices. Jew 
he may have been; an intolerant Jew he certainly was not. He 
is familiar with the Pharisees and with the Pharisaic law, but he 
has no sympathy with the one and no admiration for the other. 
We can hardly be mistaken in thinking that his native prejudices 
are adverse rather than favorable to the inhabitants of Judea. 
More than any of the other evangelists, his language respecting 
them indicates his aversion to them. He is the evangelist who 
reports the mobs in Jerusalem against Jesus, and the secret councils 
for his assassination, and the deliberate judgment of Caiaphas that 
it is better for the rulers to kill the Galilean rabbi than to hazard 
their own offices, and the persistent persecution of Jesus; he it is 
who with delicate sarcasm stigmatizes Caiaphas as high-priest for 
“that same year ;” the very language which he employs in describ- 
ing the religious festivals of Judea as “ feasts of the Jews,” indicates 
an author not in sympathy with the religious formalism of Judea ; 
the very phraseology with which he characterizes the reluctance of 
the Jews to enter into Pilate’s judgment-hall indicates a writer 
having little sympathy for the formalism which was never a charac- 
teristic of the Galilean Jews, and always was a characteristic of 
the more intense and bigoted Jews of the southern province of 
Judea. 

Nor can we be mistaken in surmising that the author was by 
nature and temperament ardent, impulsive, vehement. The inten- 
sity of his nature has been tamed by age, experience, or grace, or 
the three combined ; but the indications of his native character crop 
out in occasional utterances. The records of Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke are absolutely colorless. They are without epithets. Their 
simple and artless narratives are left to produce their own impression. 
This is less true of the Fourth Gospel than of the other three. 
The intense indignation which the writer feels against Judas 
Iscariot he is at no pains to conceal. He it is who reports Jesus 
as declaring early in his ministry, “One of you is a devil ;” he it is 
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who characterizes Judas Iscariot as a thief; he who twice declares 
that Satan entered into Judas Iscariot. These are the most nota- 
ble exhibitions of his feelings; but one can hardly read through 
the entire narrative without realizing in its tone and spirit the evi- 
dence that the author was a man of intense and passionate earnest- 
ness, kept under marvelous self-restraint. 

Finally, it is clear that the author is a man of some native 
capacity for culture, and of large education. He is familiar with 
the Greek language and with the Greco-Oriental philosophy. He 
writes with a pure and flowing style. His introduction could have 
been penned only by one who had become habituated to those 
forms of philosophic thought which some cities of Greece, notably 
Ephesus, had imported from Alexandria and the further East. It 
could only have been written for readers who were familiar with 
that philosophy, and could best be approached by its phraseology. 

We find, then, in the direct claims and the incidental allusions of 
the Fourth Gospel indications that it was written by one who was 
an eye and ear witness who was with Jesus from the commence. 
ment to the close of his ministry ; in the broad differences between 
the Fourth Gospel and the other three Gospels, indications that it 
was written after the others and by one who was familiar with them 
or with the traditions embodied in them, and who wrote to supple- 
ment their accounts; in the general catholic and spiritual atmos- 
phere of the book, indications that it was written after history had. 
begun to interpret the words and works of Christ and to make 
clearer his transcendent and incomparable character; and in the 
style and phraseology of the book, indications that it was written 
by one who was familiar with Jewish customs but did not share Jew- 
ish prejudices, who possessed an ardent nature which had been 
brought under the power of a strong self-control, and who to a 
native capacity for culture added that familiarity with Greek litera- 
ture and philosophy which only long residence in a thoroughly 
Greek society could impart. 

Now, so far as our limited knowledge enables us to judge, 
John’s life and character remarkably correspond with these indica- 
tions of the Gospel which was so long unanimously attributed to 
his pen. His parents were well-to-do Galileans, and he probably 
received a fair education in his childhood. He has indeed been 
characterized by those critics who wish to make out that his char- 


1 John 6:70, 71; 12:6; 13: 2, 27. 
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acter is inconsistent with the idea of his authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel as ignorant and unlettered, on the authority of Acts 4:13. 
This is, however, a quite gratuitous assumption. In connection 
with every Jewish synagogue was a parochial school, in which the 
pupils were taught reading, writing, and the rudiments of such 
natural sciences as were then in existence. The Jewish children of 
the common people were far better educated than those of Greece or 
Rome. There is every reason to believe that John received this 
common education of the age and community in which he lived, 
and there is absolutely no reason whatever to suppose the contrary. 
It was only by the Pharisees that John was considered ignorant 
and unlettered, and they affixed the same stigma upon Jesus him- 
self. To the Pharisees, the only learning worth the name was learn- 
ing in the traditional lore of the church. Of this the Galilean 
fisherman was ignorant. In the eyes of a Pharisee of Jerusalem, 
Plato himself would have been ignorant. 

John’s early education as a Galilean would also have given him 
familiarity with Jewish customs, and yet would have prejudiced him 
against rather than in favor of the inhabitants of Judea. He wasa 
native of Galilee; this province of Palestine was innocent of that 
formalism and narrowness which characterized the southern prov- 
ince of Judea. The people had lived in amicable relations with their 
heathen neighbors, and had intermarried with them ever since the 
days of the treaty of amity between Solomon and the King of 
Tyre.’ The line of commerce between Damascus and the Mediter- 
ranean lay directly across this province. Mineral springs of real or 
fancied value near the southern coast of the Sea of Gennesaret 
made it the summer resort of the wealthy Romans of the entire 
land. Thus history and location, commerce and social relations, 
combined to make the inhabitants of Galilee indifferent to the rigid 
formalism of the Judeans, and comparatively free from their narrow 
race and religious prejudices. Indeed, the two assertions that John 
was ignorant and unlearned, and at the same time a narrow and 
bigoted Jew, contradict each other. Jewish bigotry and reverence 
for the traditional lore of the Jewish Church always went together. 

Equally evident is it, on a careful study of his life and character, 
that John possessed criginally a vehement and impetuous temper. 
His character has been strangely misconceived. He is with reason 
identified with the unnamed “ disciple whom Jesus loved,” and who 


! John 7:15, 48. 
*1 Kings 9:10, 11. See Abbott's Dict. of Rel. Knowledge, art. ‘‘ Galilee.” 
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at the Last Supper rested his head on Jesus’ bosom. The Epistles 
attributed to him breathe a spirit of love; the Gospel attributed to 
him is of all the Gospels the most spiritual in its tone. From these 
premises the character of John has been constructed; it has been 
supposed that he was by nature peculiarly tender, gentle, loving, 
and spiritually minded ; that his was a woman’s character ; he is so 
portrayed in art, and to some extent in literature; and the special 
friendship which Christ has been supposed to have entertained for 
him is attributed to a character by nature peculiarly lovable. 

There are, however, other considerations which any such view 
totally ignores. James and John were called by Jess Boanerges, 
“the sons of thunder;” it was John who prohibited a strange dis- 
ciple from casting out devils in Jesus’ name, because he followed 
not the twelve; it was John who desired to call down fire from 
heaven upon the Samaritan village which refused to entertain his 
Master; it was James and John who, with their mother, applied 
secretly to Jesus for the highest offices for themselves in his antici- 
pated kingdom; it was John who followed Jesus into the court- 
yard of the high-priest when all the other disciples forsook him 
and fled; John who stood with the Galilean women near the cross, 
at the time of the crucifixion; John who, with Peter, defied the 
edict of the Sanhedrim after the death of Jesus, prohibiting them 
from teaching or speaking in his name.'' These are not the acts of 
one whose nature was characteristically timid, gentle, or spiritually 
minded. By nature John was ardent, courageous, impetuous, and 
not more broad-minded or spiritually minded than his co-disciples. 

But he was of all the twelve the most receptive. When Christ 
foretold his passion, Peter remonstrated with him. When Jesus 
spoke of the heavenly mansions, and of his departure to prepare a 
place therein for his disciples, Thomas expressed his doubt and his 
perplexity by the question, “ We know not whither thou goest, and 
how can we know the way?” When Jesus pointed to himself as 
the manifestation of the Father, Philip, dissatisfied, asked for a 
direct revelation of the Father. When Jesus promised to his dis- 
ciples a spiritual manifestation of himself, Judas (not Iscariot), 
after the manner of modern theology, desired to have that manifes- 
tation explained to him before he could accept the truth. When 
Jesus rebuked Judas Iscariot for complaining of Mary’s act in 
anointing her Lord, Judas was angered.’ But we look in vain in 

' Mark 3:17; Luke 9: 49-56; Matt. 20: 20; John 18: 15; 19 : 26; Acts 4: 19, 20. 
* Matt. 16: 22; John 14: 5, 8, 22; John 12: 4, with Matt. 26: 14. 
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the Gospels for any instance in which John expressed any rebuke of 
Christ, or any opposition to him, or any doubt of his teaching, or 
demanded any other evidence of its truth than the simple word of 
his Lord. Of all the disciples the most receptive, he was the one 
whose character underwent the greatest and most radical change. 

Of the disciples the most courageous and the most sympathetic- 
ally intimate with the subject of his biography, he was of them all the 
one to adhere to Jesus in his dangerous ministry in Jerusalem, and the 
one, therefore, to record what all the others have omitted. He was 
also the one to interpret Christ’s actions by his own suggestion of 
Christ’s unuttered thoughts. Writing after the other Gospels had 
been written and were already being widely circulated, his omission 
of events and teachings which they had recorded is not only expli- 
cable, but natural, and to be anticipated. His later and prolonged 
residence in Ephesus, of all Greek cities the most Oriental, would 
have made him familiar with the best Greek culture, and with the 
mystic philosophy of the Greco-Oriental school. Finally, writing 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, after the dispersion of the Jews 
had begun, after the descent of the Holy Spirit had interpreted the 
mystical promises of another Comforter, after churches had been 
organized as far west as Rome, in which Gentile and Jew met on 
equal terms, after, in a word, the history of the church had inter- 
preted the prophecies and instructions of its Lord, it would have 
been strange indeed if he had not given a deeper, truer, and more 
catholic exposition of Christ’s Gospel than could have been written 
during the first half-century in Palestine, and by writers whose 
comprehension of Christ's teaching had not been broadened by 
residence in a foreign land and an observation of Christ’s redeeming 
work in a pagan community. 

The internal arguments against John’s authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel strangely ignore the changes which time and spiritual cul- 
ture make in character. If these are taken into account, the Fourth 
Gospel is just such a narrative as we might anticipate from the Son 
of Thunder, tamed by three years of life with Christ, and instructed 
by half a century of history. 

I do not, however, press the argument. I simply trace the fea- 
tures of the writing and the writer, and leave the reader to his own 


conclusions. 
LYMAN ABBOTT. 
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III. 


ANNA MORANDI MANZOLINI, PROFESSOR OF ANATOMY AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF BOLOGNA. 


HE art of making anatomical preparations in wax was first 
.~ discovered towards the end of the seventeenth century. Some 
writers ascribe the honor of the invention to G. Desnoves, by birth 
a Frenchman, Professor of Anatomy at Genoa; others, and we think 
with more reason, to a certain Gaetano Giulio Zumbo, a gentle- 
man of Syracuse. It is true that the latter worked with Desnoves 
at Genoa, but we read in an essay on the Florentine Galleries, by 
Pelli Bencivenenini, that Zumbo was so celebrated for his profound 
anatomical knowledge and skill in making wax preparations, that 
some years before we hear of him in Genoa in connection with 
Desnoves, he was employed in Florence at a high salary by the 
Grand Duke Cosmo III. 

One of his principal works consisted in a series of small figures 
colored from life, representing the human body in every stage of 
corruption. There is still to be seen in the Specola Museum, in 
Florence, a head partly dissected so as to show the different organs, 
similar to that he afterwards made in Genoa and exhibited in Paris, 
and of which Professor Desnoves claimed the invention, asserting 
that Zumbo had only worked under his direction. 

Some fifty years later there flourished in Bologna a famous 
anatomist named Ercole Lelli,! who devoted much attention to 


' Lelli began life as an arquebuse maker, and his artistic studies pursued simply 
with a view to the decoration of arquebuses with arabesques and human figures, 
led to his becoming a painter, wood-czrver, and sculptor, working with equal facility 
in clay, wax, plaster, wood, and marble, and in all showing singular anatomical skill. 
The clever wooden statues supporting the canopy of the professor’s chair in that 
cedar-paneled lecture-hall where Galvani immortalized his name will have attracted 
the attention of all visitors to Bologna. These are Lelli’s, and they represent the 
human body as it appears when stripped of all exterior integuments. While engaged 
on these figures, Lelli skinned no less than fifty subjects with his own hands, in 
order to insure precision in every detail ; but his scientific ardor well-nigh cost him 
his life, for the prolonged contact with dead bodies brought on a most dangerous 
illness. . 
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this branch of art, and who in 1742, aided by the liberality of Pope 
Benedict XIV., began his six years’ task of constructing a com- 
plete collection of anatomical models, of which a portion still exists 
in the Bolognese Institute. 

Requiring skilled assistance in this work, he employed a certain 
Giovanni Manzolini, a good anatomist, expert draughtsman, and 
painter, and who possessed, too, the secret of mixing certain ingre- 
dients in his wax that gave it greater consistency and firmness. 
Now this Manzolini, a nervous, despondent man, full of hypochon. 
driacal fancies, had taken to wife some ten years before a bright, 
clever young girl of great artistic promise, named Anna Morandi, 
who had long proved herself the best and most energetic of help- 
meets. Thus it fell out that when Lelli began to employ Manzo- 
lini on his great anatomical work, Anna, desirous to spur on her 
weak-minded, indolent husband, so dependent on her in every way, 
applied her abilities also to modeling in wax, and profited so well 
by her husband's instructions, that she materially aided him in all 
the lighter portions of the work, and surpassed him in delicacy of 
detail. 

After three years, when already one half of the great collection 
‘was completed to Lelli’s entire satisfaction, poor, foolish Manzolini 
determined to throw up the unfinished work, having taken the idea 
into his weak head that Ercole Lelli intended to keep his (Manzo- 
lini’s) name in the background, and appropriate to himself all the 
honor, glory, and profits of the undertaking. 

There does not seem to have been the slightest foundation for 
this fear, since Lelli frankly acknowledged that he could not have 
completed the work without the aid of Manzolini’s talents; but the 
latter was one of those hypochondriacal, weak, and narrow men who 
always consider themselves the victims of deep-laid conspiracies, 
while moaning out his wrongs to all who would listen to him. He 
does not seem to have even had the straightforwardness to ask Lelli 
to increase his remuneration. Luckily for him, he had a tower of 
strength in his wife. It is strange how often one sees a gifted, 

high-spirited woman pouring out the treasure of her affection on 
some weak, shiftless man. 

When, therefore, Manzolini parted from Lelli and began to work 
at his own house, Anna quickly perceived, by the way in which he 
wasted his time in lamenting his hard fate, and the envy (apparently 
imaginary) that condemned him to obscurity, that there was small 
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chance of the anatomical preparations he had undertaken being 
finished by the appointed time. 

So, having much at heart the honor and interest of her pusillani- 
mous husband, she determined to apply herself seriously to the 
study of anatomy, instead of confining herself merely to the execu- 
tion of the details in wax. At first she experienced great difficulty 
in conquering her natural repugnance for the revolting work of 
dissection, and we learn that her physical sufferings were great ; 
nevertheless “love cast out fear,” and she steadily persevered in 
the task until she not only became a first-rate practical anatomist, 
but made various original discoveries. 

Manzolini was well content to encourage her in her difficult 
enterprise, and grateful for this proof of her affection (since, with 
all his faults, he seems to have heartily loved and appreciated his 
gifted wife), aided her by his own knowledge and experience, and 
made her study all the best works on anatomy. Very soon, then, 
we find her skillfully exercising her scalpel by her husband's side, 
and able to give scientific explanations of the preparations they 
worked upon together. 

Meanwhile, a physician of high standing, named Galli, had 
opened in his own house a school of obstetric science for surgeons 
and midwives, and for their better instruction confided to Anna 
Manzolini the execution of a series of wax models of infants in every 
stage of gestation. Having completed this task in a masterly man- 
ner, Anna now began to give anatomical lectures herself. In these, 
besides imparting the knowledge acquired from her husband, she 
communicated many discoveries she had herself made in the course 
of her studies, and which had hitherto escaped the attention of the 
most experienced anatomists of that day. Anna showed peculiar 
skill in all dissecting experiments requiring great minuteness and 
delicacy, and demonstrated both theoretically and practically the 
wonderful structure of the human body, and the exact formation 
and position of the bones, nerves, and ligaments of different ani- 
mals. 

By the novelty of her method of demonstrating these truths and 
her rare excellence in dissection, Anna’s name became celebrated 
throughout Europe, and no traveler of any distinction in science or 
learning passed through Bologna without seeking her acquaintance 
or attending her lectures. Not a few of these travelers have ren- 
dered eloquent testimony to the extent and depth of her acquire- 
ments. 
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In the year 1755, Anna's domestic happiness was shattered by 
the death of the man she so tenderly loved. Despite his weakness 
of character, Manzolini seems to have been a good and affectionate 
husband, and it is certain that his wife was devotedly attached to 
him. In all time it has been a common spectacle to see energetic, 
high-souled women lavishing their love on men in every respect 
their inferiors. Possibly, by the eternal law of compensation, it is 
the strong maternal instinct and wealth of pitiful tenderness pos- 
sessed by such women that binds them to those who need their 
support. It is not so with the other sex. Talented men often 
enough love silly women, but generally their love yields to con. 
tempt when the glamour of illusion is dissipated. 

Anna’s grief, however, did not distract her from her profession, 
to which she devoted herself with unremitted zeal. Honors of all 
kinds were showered upon her. In the first year of her widowhood, 
she was elected a member of the Scientific Institute of her native 
city, of the Clementine Academy in 1758, of the Literary Society of 
Foligno in 1760, and of the Florentine Academy of Design in 1761. 
All these distinctions, however, were barren of material advantages, 
and Anna’s means were of the narrowest. It is true that the 
Bolognese Senate had, soon after Manzolini’s death, conferred upon 
her the chair of anatomy, but this professorship was only worth 
300 francs per annum (less than £12), and she had two little boys 
dependent on her exertions. All writers testify to the purity of 
her life, and record with what jealous care the still handsome and 
attractive widow preserved an unsullied reputation. 

In 1765 it is not astonishing to find her petitioning the Senate 
to raise her salary to the magnificent sum of 500 francs a year, but 
it is surprising to read that the Senate, not seeing fit to accede to 
her modest request, she was obliged to accept aid from private in- 
dividuals. 

One Senator, Count Ranuzzi, less niggardly than his colleagues, 
agreed to grant her a monthly stipend, with board and lodging in 
his own palace, in exchange for her anatomical collection, library, 
and instruments... Apparently this bargain was merely a delicate fic- 
tion, designed to lighten Anna Morandi’s sense of obligation to her 
benefactor, for we read that her collection and other possessions 
were carefully arranged in the apartments assigned to her, and that 
at her death she bequeathed them, with other things, as a legacy to 
the Institute of Science. 

Visitors to Bologna interested in anatomy will find this collec- 
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tion very complete and valuable, and of great artistic merit. Anna 
Morandi was the first to reproduce in wax such minute portions of 
the human body as the capillary vessels and the nerves.’ Here, 
too, even with those minutest parts that are barely visible to the 
naked eye, may be seen accurately reproduced in wax the organs of 
smell, hearing, touch, sight, and taste. In all these, Anna far sur- 
passes the best efforts of the celebrated Ercole Lelli, and of her 
husband and master, Manzolini. She delivered her lectures in that 
fragrant cedar hall which is one of the sights of Bologna, and in 
which Lelli’s wonderful anatomical wooden figures supporting the 
canopy over the professor’s chair attract general admiration. 

Now and then Anna sought recreation from her graver studies 
in the execution of purely artistic works in wax; among these is a 
crucifix with a Magdalen weeping at the foot, and she also took 
great pleasure in making life-size portraits of her friends, also in 
wax. At the request of many admirers, she modeled excellent 
portraits of her husband and herself, and these are still to be seen 
in the Anatomical Gallery of the University of Bologna. She has 
represented herself, scalpel in hand, in the act of dissecting the 
human brain. 

Our English sculptor Nollekens made a successful bust of Anna 
Morandi, which is still preserved in the Palazzo Ranuzzi. 

It is not a little touching to read that this celebrated woman, 
who had pleaded in vain for a yearly addition of £8 to her slender 
pittance, refused many lucrative offers from other cities of Europe, 
preferring poverty in her beloved Bologna to wealth elsewhere. 
From London she received repeated and tempting offers. The 
Empress of Russia invited her to her court, proffering the most 
munificent and advantageous conditions. Two Italian universities 
tried to entice her away from Bologna, and from Milan she received 
a blank agreement, which she was asked to fill up with any terms 
she liked to name, if she would only consent to exercise her pro- 
fession in that liberal city. 

While returning to all these invitations the unvarying reply that 
she preferred retaining: her Bolognese professorship, she showed 


1 Ranieri d’Arpinello, in his ‘‘ Historical Fragments,” does indeed: mention a 
young girl named Alessandra Giliani, who, in the early part of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, had discovered a method of cleansing and preparing the nerves and arteries in 
a miraculous manner, so that they were rendered impervious to decay. She is said 
to have died at the age of nineteen, from the effects of over-study. No well-known 
writer, however, authenticates this account. 
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her gratitude by forwarding to the respective museums sets of her 
anatomical preparations in wax, accompanied by full explanations. 

So, poor and honored and hard-working, Anna continued her 
labors until her death in 1774, at the age of sixty-eight, leaving 
two sons, who do not seem to have inherited any portion of their 
parents’ talent. 

Anna Morandi Manzolini was buried in the Church of St. Proc- 
ulus, where a lengthy Latin inscription marks her grave and testi- 
fies to her well-earned fame. 


IV. 
CLOTILDA JAMBRONI. 


Two names only remain on our list of lady professors at Bologna 
—those of Clotilda Jambroni, Professor of Greek and Greek Litera- 
ture, and of Doctor Maria Delle Donne, Professor of Medicine and 
Obstetric Science. They were the last women to hold university 
professorships in Italy. The second only enjoyed a local fame, but 
the first had a European reputation as one of the best Greek schol- 
ars of the last century. To her, therefore, this chapter must be 
dedicated. 

No biography of this celebrated Clotilda Jambroni has yet been 
written, and the cause of this neglect must be sought in the fact 
that the years of her public life were those in which the attention 
of the world was almost exclusively absorbed by the political and 
military events of Napoleon Bonaparte’s marvelous career, and when 
the Italian peninsula was the battle-ground on,which the destinies of 
the whole of Europe were decided. 

So, strange as it may seem, very few particulars are to be ob- 
tained of the early life and circumstances of this gifted woman, the 
friend of Mezzofanti, the correspondent of our own great Hellenist 
Porson, and of the principal scholars of the day in her own and 
other countries. The writer of this article ransacked all the book- 
shops of Clotilda’s native city, without being able to find any me- 
moir whatever of her who was undoubtedly one of Bologna’s most 
learned daughters, and who—little more than half a century having 
elapsed since her death—may almost be said to belong to our own 
time. 

However, by diligent research in public libraries and the kind 
assistance of literary friends, the materials for this slight notice have 
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at last been collected, though many discrepancies exist among the 
various particulars thus gleaned. 

One account from a private source gives a picture of Clotilda 
Jambroni’s early life, tending to prove that only the strongest in- 
born love of learning enabled her to rise above her surroundings, 
and apply herself to the conquest of knowledge. It tells us that 
Clotilda, born in 1758, was the child of Paolo Jambroni, cook to the 
Benedictine fathers of St. Proculus, who, to eke out his modest 
earnings, was in the habit of taking lodgers in his own house. 
Among these lodgers was a Spaniard, the Jesuit father Emanuel 
Aponte, who, on the suppression of his order in Spain, settled in 
Bologna, and was appointed Professor of Greek at the University. 
He was a scholar of much repute, and the author of a Greek gram- 
mar, the best and most popular of any then in existence. Another 
inmate of the house was a young law student from Parma, who was 
studying Greek with the reverend professor. We are told that Clo. 
tilda, then in her teens, acted as waiting-maid to these gentlemen, 
and was in the habit, while exercising her domestic functions, of 
keeping her ears open to catch every crumb of knowledge that fell 
in her way. One day, while the young student—no very apt pupil 
—was floundering through an imperfectly studied task, Clotilda, 
who was moving about the room, duster in hand, suddenly came 
forward, and not only supplied the missing words, but gave good 
proofs of having understood the gist of Aponte’s previous lessons 
to the student. The father’s astonishment equaled his delight, 
and he immediately volunteered regular instruction in Greek to 
this surprising little handmaiden. After some hesitation on the 
part of her parents, the proposal was accepted, and Clotilda daily 
amazed her teacher by the ease with which she surmounted the 
difficulties of Homer’s tongue. 

Now this is decidedly a very attractive version of the beginning 
of Clotilda Jambroni’s career. A young, bright-eyed, eager girl, 
entirely ignorant, but thirsting for knowledge, and imbibing Greek 
like a water plant as she pursued her domestic drudgery! It is a 
romantic picture, upon which we should like to dwell; but, alas! 
the inexorable tyranny of facts compels us to state that it is unsup- 
ported by authentic evidence, although, as is often the case, some 
truth is interwoven in the fiction. It is true that Aponte lived in 
the Jambronis’ house, but whether as friend, lodger, or merely as 
neighbor, is not recorded. Neither is it certain that Paolo Jambroni 
was a cook, and if he were, he must have ranked as a cordon bleu, 
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for, at any rate, his circumstances were easy enough to allow him to 
give a university training to his son Giuseppe, who in after years 
became a distinguished archzologist, held various political and dip- 
lomatic posts under the Napoleonic government, and acquired much 
reputation as a writer on art, as well as on lighter subjects. This 
lad Giuseppe was Aponte’s pupil, and it was while the reverend 
father was engaged in drumming the Greek elements into his unwill- 
ing head, that Clotilda’s secret studies and passion for learning 
came to light. 

But alas for romance! Giuseppe was his sister’s junior by fifteen 
years, so that even supposing him to have begun Greek at the age 
of ten, Clotilda must have been at least five-and-twenty when she 
sat working at her needle in her brother’s school-room. This, al- 
though she did come to his rescue much in the manner recounted 
in the previous version, puts the whole matter in a different light. 

Some narrators tell us that from her childhood Clotilda had 
shown an invincible love for classical studies. In that case, her 
yearnings for knowledge must have been well kept down and re- 
pressed by the usual zon-education of Italian women, if it was not 
until her little brother began Greek that she made known her hun- 
ger for the instruction he so unwillingly received. Her mother, 
fearing, we are told, that study would unsex her daughter, strongly 
objected to allow her to benefit by Aponte’s eagerly offered les- 
sons, but at last poor Clotilda was allowed to have her way, and to 
plunge into the invigorating studies that lifted her out of the drea- 
rily stagnant life of an Italian unmarried woman of five-and-twenty, 
into a new and enchanting world with boundless horizons. 

After rapidly mastering the difficulties of Greek, Clotilda, still 
assisted by Father Aponte, next applied herself to Latin, and then, 
with a mind invigorated by the classical writers, to the literature of 
her own land, to the French, English, and Spanish languages, and 
to scientific studies. 

' Her mother’s fears proved groundless, for we are expressly told 
that Clotilda was a great proficient in every kind of needle-work, 
that her work-basket had its place beside ‘ier favorite books in the 
humble room in which her few leisure hours were spent, and that 
she loved to pass from lofty literary speculations to the gentle, femi- 
nine labors befitting every good housewife. 

In every record of Italian learned women, it is amusing to note 
how their eulogizers emphasize the fact of their scholarship being 
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no obstacle to their love of needlework. Evidently the thimble is 
the only atonement for ink-stains on feminine fingers! 

Neither in our own land is that idea entirely exploded. No one 
can deny that needlework is a good and useful occupation, but if a 
woman have the capacity for other and higher things, why may she 
not leave sewing to her less gifted sisters ? 

Do not the first principles of social economy teach us that 
every human being should apply his or her energies to that work 
for which he or she is best fitted? Thus, all waste of labor is 
avoided. As well divert a river to water one plant, as give to a 
giant a task that a pigmy might accomplish! As time went on, 
Clotilda’s parents seem to have allowed her to give herself up 
entirely to study, for we soon find her attacking the sciences, 
especially physics and mathematics, in which she soon obtained 
great proficiency. She often passed entire days and nights over her 
books, without allowing herself more than a few minutes for repose. 
One can well imagine with what ungovernable ardor an intellect 
powerful enough to have withstood the stultifying effects of twenty- 
five years’ ignorance would rush onwards and upwards, when once 
the cramping barriers were removed. But what, we wonder, became 
of the work-basket in those days? Surely the dust must sometimes 
have accumulated on it! 

So, for seven years, probably the happiest of her life, Clotilda 
worked on steadily. Then, in 1790, when she was thirty-two years 
of age, came the first public recognition of her merit when, having 
been persuaded by Count Niccoléd Java Ghisilieri to recite some 
verses she had written before the Academy of the Jnestricati, she 
was forthwith elected a member of that society. We learn that she 
further justified their choice by publishing, on the occasion of the 
marriage of their president, her friend, Count Ghisilieri, an epitha- 
lamium in Greek. In this, after gracefully alluding in classic meta- 
phor to the assistance the noble bridegroom had lent her in her 
pursuit of fame, by promoting her election as one of the Jnestricati, 
she describes how Apollo and Minerva united to choose a bride for 
their ardent and beloved votary. The Italian paraphrase of these 
verses, also from Clotilda’s pen, is polished, elegant, even sometimes 
majestic, but totally lacking poetic fire. 

In the following year, the Society of the Fervidi Filodramatici 
(Fervid Philodramatists) admitted her in its ranks, and within a few 

months a similar honor was paid to her by the Clementine Academy 
of Bologna, the Etruscan Institute of Cortona, and by the Arca- 
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dians of Rome. On entering the last-named society, she had to 
conform to the rule of assuming a name suitable to the artificial 
realm of Arcady, and accordingly selected that of Doriclea Sicionia. 

Here it may not be out of place to say a word about Clotilda 
Jambroni’s poetical compositions. They consist of complimentary 
odes, in Greek, Latin, and Italian, to various noble patrons;' of a 
Sapphic ode, an elegy in Greek and Latin, and an ode in honor of 
Napoleon Bonaparte—a fitce de circonstance—which was translated 
into twenty different tongues. Towards the close of her life, she 
also wrote an ode on the return of Pope Pius VII., which, as she 
was a very devout Catholic, was probably more heartfelt and less 
artificial than her other compositions. Her verses were much ad- 
mired and lauded by the /terati of Bologna; but poetic taste was at 
its lowest ebb in those days, and the chief merit of Clotilda’s verses 
would seem to have been their polished diction. A modern Hellen 
ist, now occupying a high post in the University of Bologna, mentions 
that Clotilda’s Greek compositions, though showing much mastery 
of the language and possessing a great wealth of classical allusion, 
are still wanting in the true Grecian flavor, and here and there be- 
tray fundamental errors of accent and a mingling of dialects which, 
however excusable in her day, are painfully apparent to the modern 
scholar. 

Of course, when viewed by the light of the present "state of 
philology, which of late years has made such enormous advances, 
Clotilda Jambroni’s attainments dwindle into comparative insignifi- 
cance ; but we can not doubt that, measured by the standard of her 
own time, she was one of the best Grecians not only of her own 
but of other countries. It is certain that she was held in high 
esteem by many illustrious contemporaries well fitted to decide on 
her merits. Our own Porson, for example, and the German scholar 
Wolfius, loudly proclaimed her a marvel of knowledge; and Cardi- 
nal Mezzofanti and the poet Vincenzo Monti judged her a better 
Hellenist than her preceptor, Father Aponte. One of her foreign 
correspondents, the Frenchman D’Ausse de Villoison, said of her 
that in all Europe there were but three men capable of writing as 
she wrote, and not more than fifteen capable of understanding her. 

Towards the end of 1793, Aponte having resigned the Greek 
chair, Clotilda Jambroni was appointed his successor, and for five 


? There is among these a congratulatory one to Countess Spencer on the birth of 
a daughter. 
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years fulfilled the duties of this post with the highest credit. Dur- 
ing that period, the tide of Napoleonic victories had swept over 
Europe, and effected mighty changes in the map of Italy. 

Bologna, wrested from the Papal See, had been first incorpor- 
ated in the Cispadine Republic, and then, in the summer of 1797, 
both the Italian republics raised by Napoleon on the ruins of the 
various states and principalities he had overthrown‘were fused into 
one, bearing the title of the Cisalpine Republic. 

We imagine that in the last two years of Clotilda’s tenure of the 
Greek professorship her office must have been almost a sinecure. 
They had been years of turbulence for the learned city. In the first 
days of the republican government, on the downfall of the papal 
power in Bologna, all went merrily as marriage-bells. The Italians 
had yet to learn the value of Bonaparte’s high-sounding promises. 
He had rid them of their old rulers, and so they believed that he 
had given them independence. 

The first draught of liberty is apt to intoxicate ; so Bologna went 
mad for a time, and behaved as though liberty were the end of, 
instead of only the means toward, good government. 

The first transports of delight at the new state of things were 
soon succeeded by discontent, as one heavy requisition after 
another was levied on the town. For the joy-bells of the early 
days of the new government was but too soon substituted the 
chink of the money-bags, incessantly emptied to supply the con- 
queror’s ever-increasing demands. 

On the withdrawal of the French troops, there followed a period 
of anarchy, with which that galvanized corpse, the Senate of 
Bologna, was altogether powerless to cope. No time this for quiet 
study. Men’s heads were filled with other matters than letters and 
science. The young, especially, went mad in the name of liberty, 
and, disdaining learning as a slavery unworthy of free and enlight- 
ened citizens, thought to prove themselves better men the greater 
follies they committed. The use of arms, the art of war, were the 
most pressing objects of study; and in the year 1797 we find the 
Senate of Bologna opening a school for sword and sabre practice, 
within the precincts of the University itself. Thus the art of fenc- 
ing was placed on a level with the highest branches of scientific 
instruction. 

We fancy that Clotilda’s class-+room must have had but a scant 
attendance in those days, and the clashing of rapiers, with the 
“one, two, three” stamp of the fencing-master, must have been 
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sweeter music tothe ears of the excited students than Homer's 
stately measures or Menander’s harmonious fragments. 

Under these circumstances, it was perhaps no very hard struggle 
for Clotilda to resign her post in 1798, when required{by the govern- 
ment to take the cath of eternal hatred to monarchy, exacted from 
all who held any public office. 

Popular feeling then ran so high upon this point that Clotilda 
believed that her refusal to take the oath placed her life in danger, 
and, hastily leaving Bologna, devoted her enforced leisure to a tour 
in Spain with her venerated teacher, Father Aponte. 

The only circumstance we find recorded of these travels is that, 
in the face of much opposition on the score of her sex, she was 
elected a member of the Royal Economic Academy of Madrid. 

She returned to Italy about 1801, when the Italian Republic had 
been placed on a firmer basis; and in 1804, Bonaparte, without 
resenting the political opinions of this distinguished woman—a 
somewhat exceptional instance of magnanimity in the conqueror— 
rendered justice to her gifts by reinstating her in the Greek chair. 

In 1806, the professorship of Greek literature—till then distinct 
—was added to that she already held; and, on the occasion of this 
promotion, Clotilda delivered an inaugural oration, the only one of 
her prose compositions to which the writer has been able to obtain 
access. It treats of the intimate connection between science and 
literature, and gives many illustrations, showing how the epochs in 
. which science flourished most luxuriantly were also those of the 
greatest progress in literature. 

. Beginning with an eulogium of the Alexandrian schools, and of 
that pride of womankind, the famous Hypalia, she passes in rapid 
review the grandest periods of the world’s culture from that time 
to her own day. 

Naturally, the address winds up with an eloquent eulogium on 
the Corsican hero, and the assertion that in no respect would the 
age of Napoleon have any cause to envy that of the Alexanders.’ 


1 She also alludes affectionately to her distinguished young friend, Dr. Maria 
Delle Donne, who had recently taken her degree of M.D., and who was the last 
woman to fill a professor’s chair in any Italian university. This lady, who only died 
in 1840, may be said to have been the Mrs. Garrett Anderson of Bologna, By the 
kind assistance of a village doctor, who early discovered her talents and rare capaci- 
ties for his own profession, she fought her way upward from poverty and obscurity, 
and at the age of twenty-two obtained her diploma from the University of Bologna. 
Napoleon granted her an interview on one of his visits to that city, and received so 
favorable an impression of her talents and knowledge that he instituted expressly 
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This oration shows a great range of reading, somewhat pedanti- 
cally displayed, and its style, at least to nineteenth-century ears, 
is not a little high-flown and affected. Neither is there apparent 
any great originality of thought, and the oratorical flights in this 
address never rise to real eloquence. With all her undoubted 
learning, there is not even the smallest flash of genius in any of 
Clotilda Jambroni’s productions. 

Her professional career was not destined to be of long duration, 
for in 1808 radical changes were made in the system of public 
instruction in Italy, and by a vice-regal decree the chair of Greek 
literature was suppressed in all the universities. On that event, 
Clotilda Jambroni withdrew entirely from public life, and retired 
into the bosom of her family. Her health—particularly her eye- 
sight—had been much impaired by her long and unremitting exer- 
tions. None of her lectures were published; chiefly, it is said, 
from her exceeding diffidence in her own powers. 

Her latest compositions were the Greek verses in honor of the 
pope’s return, already mentioned, and various Greek odes for the 
use of her scholars. 

Of her private character but little is to be learned; but that 
little is all in her praise. We are told that the tenderness of her 
heart equaled the strength of her mind; that she was a model of 
religion, virtue, and charity; and that she led a retired, peaceful 
life. 

Her bust in the University of Bologna, representing a very long- 
nosed, grim-visaged, elderly lady, gives far from a flattering idea of 
her personal attractions. Still, from private sources we glean that, 
if not beautiful, she was exceedingly sympathetic. However, this 
is a vague and elastic expression, commonly used by Italians as we 
use the term “interesting” in describing those to whom no amount 
of friendship can attribute beauty; it is therefore hard to estimate 
its precise force and value. 

We are further told that Clotilda was a tall woman, of a well- 
knit figure, dark complexion, grave demeanor, and amiable man- 
ners. All authorities allow that her life was irreproachable, and no 
love passions seem to have ruffled the philosophic calm of her exist- 
ence. As one authority grandiloquently phrases it: “Clotilda’s 


for her a chair of obstetric science, with the privilege of giving her lectures in her 
own house. Her life was a long career of usefulness and’benevolence, and many of 
the women who attended her classes were indebted to her for the means of pursuing 
their studies. She was one of Clotilda Jambroni’s most valued friends. 
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heart, closed to vulgar passions, opened readily to generous sen- 
timents.” 

She is known to have been an affectionate daughter and a warm 
friend. Quietly absorbed in intellectual pursuits, the sentiment of 
friendship would seem to have satisfied all cravings of her heart. 
Her gratitude was boundless towards those who had assisted in the 
cultivation of her powers; and on her venerable preceptor, Father 
Aponte, she bestowed a truly filial devotion. She never left him 
during his life, and at his death erected a tomb to him at her own 
expense in the cemetery of Bologna. 

It may be interesting to record that the distinguished patriot 
and man of letters, Marquis Gino Capponi, remembers having paid 
a visit to Clotilda while Aponte was still alive; but the subject of 
this little memoir did not excel as a conversationalist, and the 
marquis preserves no very vivid impression of her personality. 

At the age of fifty-eight, and in the summer of 1817, Clo- 
tilda’s studious life came to an end, and all the learned world of 
Italy joined in the lamentations of her native city. A marble bust 
by Jadolini, with an inscription recording her merits and worthily 
gained honors, marks her place of burial in the Certosa cemetery, 
outside the walls of Bologna. 

She bequeathed her papers to her brother, Giuseppe Jambroni, 
who, as I have before mentioned, in spite of his inability to master 
the Greek grammar, became a man of considerable note in literary 
and archeological circles. It was his intention to write his sister's 
life ; but, although he survived her eight or ten years, he never car- 
ried his purpose into effect. 

The Abbé Filippo Schiassi delivered an eloquent panegyric on 
her memory, immediately after her decease, within the walls of the 
university of which she had beenan ornament. Mezzofanti penned 
a letter on the same subject; but to this day no memoir has yet 
been written of one who undoubtedly ranked among the best 
Hellenists of the last century. Besides and beyond this, her sex 
gives Clotilda Jambroni a claim on the interest of all who seek to 
promote woman’s education, and woman’s right to a fuller share of 
that inheritance of knowledge from which some of her brothers 
would still exclude her. 























THE MORAL PROBLEM. 
I, 


S yet, there has been no solution of the moral problem that has 

been generally accepted. This is discouraging, but ought not 

to prevent further effort, unless it can be shown that sucha solution 

is impossible. For such a solution, the problem without us, involved 

in the phenomena of the heavens, and the problem within us, in- 
volved in the circulation of the blood, waited thousands of years. 

Doubtless there are problems forced upon us which we can not 
solve. For any creature, rational but finite, this is probably un- 
avoidable. The problems Whence? and Whither? in regard to 
this universe, have confronted man from the beginning; but aside 
from revelation, the first man was as near a solution of these prob- 
lems as the wisest philosopher of the nineteenth century. As 
related to space, to time, and causation, men are necessarily brought 
to a recognition of the element of infinity. They know that that 
element exists, but wherever they find it problems arise which no 
finite faculties can solve. 

But the moral problem, as it should be stated, involves no such 
element. Nor is it, like some astronomical problems, so related to 
the element of time that a solution can come only by observation 
through long periods, and requiring the co-operation of successive 
generations. To the first generation a knowledge of the relative 
positions and of the longer periodic movements of the heavenly 
bodies was impossible. That the stars we call fixed, and once sup- 
posed to be so, have motion we now know, but what their move- 
ments are, either absolute or relative, we do not know, nor can we 
till time shall reveal them. But for the solution of the moral prob- 
lem every man has the elements within himself. 

Aside from moral disorder, the difficulties in the way of the solu- 
tion of the moral problem are mainly from two sources. The first 
is from the fact that as mental phenomena are more central, they 
are more difficult of observation and arrangement. The second is 
from the complexity of the moral phenomena. With the exception 
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of consciousness, concerning which there is as yet no agreement, 
the moral phenomena are more central thar any others; and, as 
higher, they are more complex. It is not perhaps strange, there- 
fore, that an accepted solution has not yet been found. 

What, then, is the moral problem? The moral clement being 
assumed, it is to deduce conduct from construction and environment 
—principles from construction, modifications from environment. 
That this is the problem appears from the analogy of the body. 
In the body, the use of each organ is determined by its structure, and 
the use of the body as a whole by its construction. In the mind 
there is, indeed, no construction by relation of parts, yet there is so 
far its equivalent in the distinction of the different faculties and 
active principles, that the use of these must be determined by their 
nature and relations. The same thing is shown by the history of 
the science. The sermons of Bishop Butler on human nature, by 
common consent the greatest single contribution to the science, 
were simply a more accurate account than had before been given 
of the nature of the springs of action, and of their relation to each 
other; and ‘every advance in the science since has been made in 
the same way. Man is more than his faculties or active principles: 
he can survey those faculties and principles; can comprehend the 
nature and relations of each; can assign to each its place, and can 
see that each does its own work in its own place; and until he does 
this, he can not fully know or rationally control himself. It is to 
be added that, if conduct were not to be deduced from construction, 
mental science would not be, to the extent to which it is acknowl- 
edged to be, a necessary prerequisite of moral science. 

But if the problem be to deduce conduct from construction, we 
need to know what conduct is. By conduct is meant a course of 
action that originates in rational choice. In morals it is pre-emi- 
nently a course of action that originates in the choice of a supreme 
end. The lower animals are incapable of conduct. It supposes rea- 
sons placed before the mind and comprehended, in distinction from 
blind impulses that act from behind. Such impulses may, however, 
become the basis of conduct when their end is comprehended and 
they are intelligently adopted as guides. 

With this view of conduct, we affirm that if we can know our- 
selves perfectly, together with the relations in which we are placed, 
we can find, through such knowledge, the conduct which we ought 
to pursue. Such conduct would be based on philosophy, and no 
other can be. Conduct, in obedience to precept, may be virtuous, 
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but it rests upon faith; and so does that from impulse, when im- 
pulse is rationally adopted as a guide. 

What, then, is the actual construction of man, intellectual and 
moral, as he is related to conduct? And what is the conduct to be 
deduced from such construction ? 

Accepting the division of the mind, now universally adopted, 
into the intellect, the sensibility, and the will, we need to know 
the province of each. In respect to the intellect and the will 
there is general agreement. It is conceded that all knowing 
is by the intellect, and that all choice and volition are by the 
will. Is it as fully conceded that all feeling belongs to the 
sensibility? This may be doubted. The sensibility is of great 
diversity. The desires, the affections, the emotions, the passions, 
are forms of the sensibility. But in addition to these, there is feel- 
ing connected with every form of our activity, with that of the in- 
tellect and the will. Is it conceded that this feeling, too, is from 
the sensibility? It should, and must be, if the division is to be 
made thorough-going. From the intellect, including, if we adopt 
that division, both the understanding and the reason, we have the 
enjoyment that comes from the pursuit and the acquisition of truth ; 
and, in the light of science as it is now revealing to us the marvel- 
ous constitution and movements of that portion of the universe 
that comes within our range, this is among the more intense and 
higher forms of enjoyment. This enjoyment is the reflex of the 
activity of the intellect, and is inseparably connected with it. It is 
of a quality peculiar to itself, belonging to man as rational, and so 
can be had in no other way. That this enjoyment is a good there 
can be no doubt. Is it from the sensibility or from the intellect ? 
It is a feeling, an enjoyment, and, as was just said, if our division is 
to be made thorough-going, it must be from the sensibility. But 
from the will we have an enjoyment still higher and more intense. 
Virtue is from the will, as knowledge from the intellect; but the 
satisfaction from virtue, the peace and calm delight, have been the 
theme of philosophers and poets from the earliest times. This satis- 
faction is the reflex of the activity of the will. Is it from the will, 
or shall we hold to our distinction, and say that it is from the sensi- 
bility? The latter is our only consistent course if we are to have a 
sensibility at all; for, having it, and defining it to be the faculty of 
feeling, it would seem preposterous not to refer to it one of the 
highest forms of feeling we have. Besides, remorse, the opposite of 
this satisfaction, and certainly to be classed with it, is always spoken 
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of as a feeling, and as one of the highest and most acute forms of 
the sensibility. 

Accepting then, in full, the three-fold division of the mental 
powers, we say that all knowledge is from the intellect, all feeling 
from the sensibility, and all conduct from the will. Of these, the in- 
tellect must act first, the sensibility next, and the will last. This is 
the order, and in this order there is dependence of the higher upon 
the lower, the intellect being lowest. But there is also interdepend- 
ence, the feelings reacting upon the intellect, and the will upon 
both. But though thus interacting, and though there may be com- 
bined products with separate names, yet there will be nothing that 
can be properly called knowledge that will not be from the intellect, 
nothing that is a good, or the reverse, that is not from the sensi- 
bility, and nothing that can be called goodness, or the reverse, that 
is not from the will. 

Holding this distinction in full, we shall be able to avoid some 
ambiguities, more especially in the use of the word good, that have 
been an obstacle in the way of the progress of the science. Accord- 
ing to this, moral good can not be made to stand for goodness, as is 
done almost universally by some distinguished writers. Goodness 


. will be from the will, and moral good will be the reflex of goodness 


in the sensibility. It will be @ good, a good of the highest kind, 
and one that can be enjoyed in no other way. Neither can good, 
used as a noun without the article, nor a good be identified with 
goodness. To this, as done by Kant,I have referred in another 
place,’ and on turning to Professor Bowen’s account of Kant’s 
“Ground of Ethics,” in his recent work on “ Modern Philosophy,” 
I find the same ambiguity running through that, and, as it seems to 
me, obscuring the whole discussion. I agree with Kant, as quoted 
by Professor Bowen, that “there is nothing in the world, and we 
can not even conceive any thing out of the world, which is absolutely 
good, that is good fer se in all respects, and without exception or 
limitation, excepting a good will.” Sucha willis good. Asan intel- 
ligent choice and purpose to produce good it is goodness, which is 
the only thing that is good under all circumstances, but it is not @ 
good at all, whereas Kant makes it to be not only a good, but the 
absolute good. This absolute good Professor Bowen explains to be 
‘“‘a purpose or intention,” but how it is possible, except through an 
ambiguity of terms or transcendental mist, for any one to suppose 


| The Law of Love. Preface, p. 9. 
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“a purpose or intention” to be the absolute good of man it is not 
easy to see. With this division fully carried out, there can be no 
comparison between goodness and a good. 

From the same division made thorough-going, we may also see 
what is meant when we say that we perform an act for its own sake. 
This is often said. When a young aspirant said to D’Alembert, “I 
have done this in order to have a seat in the Academy,” D’Alem- 
bert replied, “ He who would succeed ina course of study must pur- 
sue it for its own sake.” Certainly knowledge may be pursued as 
an instrument, and for an ulteriorend. It may also be pursued with 
no thought of any thing beyond the knowledge itself. It is then said 
to be pursued for its own sake, and the activity of the mind in thus 
pursuing it is thought to be of a higher order. But is there not in 
this case a pure pleasure, a satisfaction of a high order, and if there 
were no such pleasure, no satisfaction of any kind, would the knowl- 
edge be pursued? Most persons would say no. But if so, then 
when we say that we pursue knowledge for its own sake, we do not 
mean exactly that, but that we pursue it for the sake of the satis- 
faction there is in that mode of the activity of our faculties. Of 
course there can be no activity in the first instance, because of the 
reflex of that activity. The first activity, if it be from the impul- 
sive nature, must be instinctive, or, if from the rational nature, from 
some apprehended good; still, if there were no satisfaction as the 
result of the activity, it would not be continued. 

But is the same true of virtue as of knowledge? It is constantly 
said that we are to pursue virtue for its own sake, otherwise it will 
not be virtue. On the other hand, I hold that virtue pursued for 
its own sake, if that were possible, would not be virtue. Aside 
from religion, virtue is the love of our neighbor as ourselves ; that 
is, the choice of his good for the sake of that good. Disinterested 
action has the good of others, and that alone, in view. Of this we 
are capable, and only this is the love to them that is the fulfilling 
of the law. True, there is, as a reflex of that activity of the will 
which is virtue, a satisfaction of so high an order that virtue has 
been said to be its own reward. This satisfaction is inseparable 
from the virtue, it can be had only through that, but from the very 
nature of love it can not be its motive. What conscience or the 

moral law has to do. with this will be shown further on. 

But while every thing that can be called a good is, as we have 
seen, from the sensibility, the sources and quality of good are so 
different that its kinds need classification. Good differs, in the first 
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place, as it is derived from impressions made upon us from without ; 
or from activities that originate within. There is also an interme- 
diate kind, as from a fine landscape or picture, in which there must 
be the action of a cultured intellect with comprehension, combined 
with impressions from without. Good wholly from impressions 
from without is sensual; that partly from such impressions is sen- 
suous; and that wholly from activity that originates within is 
determined in its quality by the principle from which the will acts. 
If it act from a selfish ambition, the quality of the good will be low; 
if from love to God and man, it will be angelic. 

We next need to know what the active principles are from 
which the will may act, and their relation to each other. This is 
beaten ground. Still, it is but recently that an attempt has been 
made at the classification of them on a scientific basis as higher and 
lower. Till they shall be thus classified we can not have a com- 
plete system of moral science. The principle on which this is to be 
done is the same as that on which we classify the great forces of 
nature and the human faculties throughout—the principle of the 
conditioning and the conditioned. If a force in nature or a prin- 
ciple of action in man be a condition for any other, it is lower than 
that.’ 

In accordance with the above, we find that the appetites, as the 
condition of the support of life and of growth, must be the lowest 
of all. The instincts are sometimes supposed to be lower, but 
as supplementing the appetites they are conditioned upon them. 
The instinct by which the calf when it is dropped is directed to the 
udder of its mother presupposes, and is conditioned upon, an appe- 
tite for food. Not that all instincts are related to appetite, but so 
far as they are, they are conditioned upon it; and that gives us our 
principle of classification. 

We next come to the desires, as of life, of property, of knowl- 
edge, of power, and of esteem. For these desires as a class, our 
principle of classification holds beyond question. Does it also hold 
among the desires themselves? That it should is less important, 
and perhaps may be doubted, but it seems to hold in a general 
way. Life is the condition of all other desires. The having of 
something, not property in the sense of accumulation, is the condi- 
tion of gaining knowledge. Life, property, and knowledge are the 
conditions of gaining power, and all these, if not necessary condi- 


* See “Outline Study of Man,” p. 14. 
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tions, may be made adjuvants in gaining esteem. Originating in 
connection with these desires, and acting with them, we have the 
secondary and more general desires of liberty, of society, and of 
good. These I speak of as secondary, because they could be con- 
ceived of only through the action of the others. 

It has not occurred to those who have treated of the springs of 
action, or the active powers, as they have been called, to include 
rights among them. That they are'among our most powerful 
springs of action can not be questioned. Nothing excites stronger 
feeling than the violation of a right. Men fight for their rights, 
and these are the only things they feel justified in fighting for. 
That rights have not been included among the springs of action 
may have arisen from its not having been noticed that the idea of 
rights can originate only from the action of conscience in combina- 
tion with that of some impulsive principle. But so it is. It will be 
found that for every original principle there is a corresponding 
right. Man has, for example, an original desire for property; he 
has also the right of property, and the idea of this right is origi- 
nated by the combined action of the desire and of conscience. No 
man can be prevented from legitimately carrying out a natural prin- 
ciple of action without having the idea of a right, and of a right 
violated. Hence, rights having in them the element of desire are 
springs of action; and having also the element of conscience, the 
action becomes intensified and ennobled. We therefore put down 
as springs of action next above the desires, those rights that spring 
from the desires, as the right of life, of property, of education, of 
power, that is freedom, and of reputation. 

We next reach the natural affections. These differ wholly 
from the desires, because the desires appropriate and have self for 
their centre, while the affections have others for their object and 
go out from self asacentre. These involve the element of desire, 
but it is desire for the good of another; and that they are condi- 
tioned upon the desires is plain, because there can be no giving if 
there has not been first a receiving. The natural affections have a 
wide range, and, as impulsive, we share them with the lower ani- 
mals. As the element of desire enters into the natural affections, 
‘ the rights from them need not be distinguished from those already 
mentioned. 

The next principle in order is rational self-love. This has for 
its object our own good. In common with the principles of action 
already mentioned, this involves an instinctive tendency, and, in 
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addition, a rational apprehension of the good as valuable in itself, 
together with a comparison of the means of attaining it. In the 
lower principles of action there is a direct correspondence between 
the principle and its object, and so no comparison. Here there is 
comparison, and, if self-love be true to its own function, a choice of 
that which is highest and best for us. This gives us from the prin- 
ciple itself of self-love, in addition to the good from the active 
principle adopted, a rational satisfaction and sense of dignity in 
securing our own highest good. This we have, because there is in 
self-love and in securing our highest good both rational activity and 
dignity. 

This is a different account of self-love from that given by Bishop 
Butler and Dr. Wayland. They both class self-love with the active 
principles, but say that we never act from it, and that it gives us 
no enjoyment. They say that it consists in a comparison of the 
different active principles and the choice of that which we think 
would be most for our good, and that then all activity and all sat- 
isfaction are from the principle thus chosen. Hence the estimate 
placed upon activity from self-love has been inadequate. When a 
being comes to have a rational self, there is involved in that the 
aetivity of reason and conscience and the moral affections, and a 
conception of the highest good that is possible for a rational and 
moral being of a given capacity. It is this good that is the proper 
object of self-love. It is a high and ineffable good, and the pursuit 
of it is as much a duty as the pursuit of the good of our neighbor. 
Why not? God estimates the good as highly. He is as desirous 
it should be attained, and has intrusted the attainment of it 
especially to us. Indeed, if not attained by us, it can not be attained 
at all, and so the duty becomes imperative. But, as I have said, 
there is in the choice and pursuit of such a good a consciousness of 
dignity and worthiness wholly apart from any good that may come 
from the activity of any particular desire or affection. 

The above needs attention from the tendency there is just now 
in certain writers to confound self-love with selfishness, or, if that 
be not done, to disparage efforts for our own good as compared with 
those for the good of others. Such efforts are not to be degraded 
from the high plane of duty. This confounding of self-love with 
selfishness is not due solely to a defective analysis, but also, and 
largely, to the failure of self-love in its proper function. Almost 
universally self-love has adopted some principle lower than the 
highest, consequently an inferior good, thus losing the good ‘appro- 
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priate to its own action, and involving the certainty of selfishness 
in relation to others. Indeed, the choice of such inferior principle 
of action as supreme, and of such inferior good, is itself selfishness. 
No man can do it and give God and duty and his fellow-creatures 
their proper place. 

With this higher estimate of self-love, we inquire for the prin- 
ciple that should be placed next above it. According to Bishop 
Butler, this is conscience. “ Reasonable self-love,” says he, ‘ and 
conscience are the chief or superior principles in the nature of 
man.” * With this Dr. Wayland agrees. That this classification 
should have been adopted by these eminent men seems surprising, 
since they both recognize benevolence, or love, as a principle of 
action, and seem to make it pre-eminent. Bishop Butler says, 
“From hence it is manifest that the common virtues and the com- 
mon vices of mankind may be traced up to benevolence, or the 
want of it.”* He also makes, in different places, the distinction 
between benevolence as a sentiment and as a principle. Dr. Way- 
land also says, “ The Scriptures declare that the whole moral law 
is contained in the single word love,” and he deduces practical 
morality largely from that. 

This failure to place benevolence among the higher and rational 
principles of action may, perhaps, be accounted for from the fact 
that benevolence is a sentiment as well as a principle, and that it 
was formerly regarded, and still is by some, chiefly as a sentiment. 
As a sentiment it has its place, of course, among the impulsive 
powers. But between natural affection, or any mere sentiment 
that may be called benevolence, and the principle that has unfor- 
tunately been called by the same name there isa difference in kind, 
and they can not be too carefully distinguished. From the want 
of care at this point there have been differences beween individuals 
and between sections of the church, and there have been contro- 
versies and long articles in consequence. Some, and the New 
England divines more generally, have regarded benevolence as 
identical with the love commanded in the Scriptures, and which is 
said to be the fulfilling of the law. Hence they have made benevo- 
lence include all the virtues. Others, and more generally those 
further south, have regarded benevolence as a sentiment, and 
hence, in part at least, could not accept that doctrine. A man so 
eminent as Dr. Archibald Alexander says, ‘No doubt much that 


? Twelfth Sermon at the Rolls. 2 Third Sermon at the Rolls. 
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deserves the name of virtue consists in good-will to others and in 
contributing to their welfare; but it is not correct to confine all 
virtuous action to the exercise of benevolence. We can conceive 
of benevolence in a being who has no moral constitution. Some- 
thing of this kind is observable in brute animals.”* Here “good- 
will” is, indeed, spoken of, but the preponderating element is 
plainly that which the brutes may share with us, and so a senti- 
ment; and it is easy to see that persons so regarding benevolence, 
and those excluding sentiment altogether, or at least making it 
consist wholly in rational choice, might seem to differ fundament- 
ally when they were really in accord. 

To avoid an ambiguity thus mischievous, I prefer the scriptural 
term love, qualifying it when necessary by the terms moral and 
rational—moral, as that which is commanded by the moral nature ; 
and rational, as that which reason recognizes as highest in itself, 
and as having for its object the highest possible good. Of this love 
the central element is choice—the choice of the good of others for 
the ‘sake of that good. If it be not for the sake of that, it is not 
disinterested, it is not love. This choice is to be made in view of 
the capabilities or worth and the liabilities of others, without refer- 
ence to their moral character, or to their relation to us as friends or 
enemies. In no other way can we understand the command of 
Christ to love our enemies; in no other way can we follow his ex- 
ample. . Here is no sentiment, no impulse from behind, but an appre- 
hension of reasons placed before us. It involves the will, and if it 
do not so involve it that impartial efforts would be made for the 
good of others as for our own, it is not the love which our moral 
nature demands and which the Scriptures require as the fulfilling of 
the law. 

Whether such a love or benevolence as this includes all the 
virtues is a fair question, and the only one that can be discussed 
with a satisfactory result. On this question Bishop Butler may be 
so quoted as to say Yes, and No. He has almost, if not quite, uni- 
formly been made to say No, but he really says Yes; and as his 
authority is of such weight, it may be well to show this. In his 
essay on the nature of virtue, he says, as quoted by Dr. Alexander, 
(“ Moral Science,” p. 166), “ Without inquiring how far and in what 
sense virtue is resolvable into benevolence, and vice into the want 
of it, it may be proper to observe that benevolence and the want of 
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it, singly considered, are in no sort the whole of virtue and vice.” 
Here he says No. On the other hand, in his sermon on the love of 
our neighbor, he says, “It is manifest that nothing can be of conse- 
quence to mankind or any creature but happiness. This, then, is 
all that any person can, in strictness of speaking, be said to have a 
right to. We can therefore owe no man any thing but only to 
further and promote his happiness accerding to our abilities. And 
therefore a disposition and endeavor to do good to all with whom 
we have to do, in the degree and manner in which the relations we 
stand in to them require, is a discharge of all the obligations we are 
under to them.” Again, and in addition to a passage already 
quoted that would apply here, he says more fully, “It might be 
added that, in a higher and more general way of consideration, leav- 
ing out the particular nature of creatures and the particular circum- 
stances in which they are placed, benevolence seems in the strictest 
sense to include in it all that is good and worthy: all that is good 
which we have any distinct, particular notion of. We have noclear 
conception of any positive moral attribute in the Supreme Being 
but what may be resolved up into goodness.” Here the bishop 
says Yes quite as distinctly as he had before said No. He then goes 
on to speak of benevolence as entering into our love of God. This 
some are slow to accept. He says, “ That which we call piety, or 
the love of God, and which is an essential part of a right temper, 
some may perhaps imagine no way connected with benevolence; 
yet surely they must be connected if there be indeed in being an 
object infinitely good.” He then proceeds to give his theory of the 
mode of this connection. 

This contrariety of statement by Bishop Butler is explained by 
his view of the necessity of the specific moral sentiments to supple- 
ment ignorance. Ignorant of consequences, man needs a more 
immediate guide than a regard to them could be, and hence is 
wisely so constituted as to approve immediately of certain qualities, 
as justice and veracity, for their own sake. Hence it would be 
virtuous for such a being as man to act from these without regard 
to consequences, and yet he would hold, as quoted above, that all 
such virtues might be traced up to benevolence, or moral love, in 
such a way that that would really be the only thing that conscience 
would approve. 

Resolving thus, as Butler evidently would in a perfect being, all 
the virtues into love, it was a mistake fatal to any system of moral- 
ity, as a system, not to include it among the rational and governing 
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powers. That he did not do this is the more surprising when we 
find him saying, in the sermon quoted above, “ Thus, when benevo- 
lence is said to be the sum of virtue, it is not spoken of as a blind 
propension, but as a principle in reasonable creatures, and so to be 
directed by their reason; for reason and reflection come into our 
notion of a moral agent.” Even this passage, however, shows an 
inadequate conception of the nature of benevolence if it is to be 
identified with the love commanded in the Scriptures, and is quite 
compatible with his classing it as a particular passion with ambition 
and revenge, as he does when he says, in his eleventh sermon at the 
Rolls, “All that is here insisted on is that ambition, revenge, 
benevolence, all particular passions whatever, and the actions they 
produce, are equally interested or disinterested.” A _ rational 
choice of the good of others for its own sake, and an impartial de- 
votement of ourselves to the promotion of that good, is disinter- 
ested in the only sense in which that word can have any meaning, 
and is wholly different from any particular affection, whether acting 
by itself or under the direction of reason. 

But if all the virtues may be resolved into love, and legitimate 
self-love is, as has been said, a virtue, why may not that be resolved 
into love, thus giving us but one governing principle? Inthe high- 
est generalization, defining love to be the choice of the good of 
conscious being, impartially and for its own sake, a regard for our 
own good equally with that of any other of our fellow-creatures 
would be included. Still, since each one has, as Butler remarks, 
appetites, passions, temptations, interests that can not be shared by 
others, and since each one is by necessity entrusted in a peculiar 
manner to himself, it is better, for practical purposes at least, to 
make self-love a principle by itself. 
































THE FUTURE OF THE ERIE CANAL. 


T has been stated that the Erie Canal, which was once a con. 

trolling power in the commerce of New York State, is now 

in the condition of “decadence.” A rival of superior power has 

appeared in the railroad, and the canal is no longer able to maintain 

its ascendency. The instrument that has been so potent in giving 
New York City its commercial importance is passing away. 

The great rival to the canal began to be considered fas a means 
of general transportation about fifty years ago. At first it was con- 
sidered necessary to transmit the power of a locomotive engine to 
a train of cars by means of a rack and pinion or cog-wheels. This 
method was actually put in operation and worked several years in 
England. Other methods were devised, all of which failed to make 
the locomotive a fit power for general traffic. About 1820 it was 
suggested the power of the locomotive could be applied through 
the adhesion of the wheels to the rail; on this principle the Stock- 
ton and Darlington Railway was opened for traffic—mostly.coal. 
In the first edition of his treatise on railways, Mr. Wood gave experi- 
ments made by himself and others as to the efficiency and extent 
this medium of transmission could be depended on. Considering 
the average state of the rails, Mr. Wood gave it as his opinion that 
as of the weight on the driving-wheels was all it was safe to assume, 
in providing power to meet all conditions of the rails. In 1827, the 
experiments with locomotives on the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway showed this medium was greater than Mr. Wood had sup- 
posed. In my report to the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company, 
in 1827, on the Carbondale Railway, I ventured to assume this ratio 
as I in 17 (;',) as a basis of tractile power. In 1848, in my report 
on the Hudson River Railroad, I stated it as 1 to 8 (4) as the result 
of experience up to that time. At the present time it is generally 
considered as equal } of the insistant weight on the driving-wheels. 
It is seen this established feature has not been suddenly invented ; 
it has been discovered in the progress of railway experience, devel- 
oped by the operations of railways, and has come to its present 
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maturity by slow degrees. To the appropriate limit of the weight 
on the driving-wheels, this medium of transmitting the tractile 
power of a locomotive to haul a train of cars on a railway is the 
most economical and full consumption of power known in the his- 
tory of steam as a moving power. It is well known there is no 
difficulty in constructing a locomotive to work fully up to the adhe- 
sion of its driving-wheels. 

I fully concur with Mr. John G. Stevens in what he says in a 
recent article’ of the improvements that have been made in cae 
rail.track and machinery, but I consider these have mostly grown 
out of the development of the essential fact of the adhesion of the 
locomotive wheels to the rail. It is this fact that has opened up 
and established the economy of railway transport. It is not material 
what kind of body or vehicle is to be moved; the efficiency of the 
tractile force is the same, it being provided the locomotive has a 
rail on which it can move. The use I propose to make of this 
principle of adhesion will appear on a later page. 

Mr. Stevens gives specimens or statistics of the cost of transpor- 
tation on railways and oncanals. On page 121 of Scribner's (Novem- 
ber number) Mr. Stevens says: “ In 1875, on the trunk lines, the rate 
averaged about eight mills, and in 1876 only six, the Pennsylvania 
road reporting under six, and the Philadelphia and Erie at five, the 
New York Central being stated at seven, and the Lake Shore at five 
and a half. . . . It will be remembered, moreover, that the 
above applies to the whole tonnage, both through and local, and that 
the former cost less to move than the latter. . . . It is the opin- 
ion of the managers of the New York Central and the Pennsylvania 
railroads, that the net cost of through freight will not exceed four 
(4) mills. For the purposes of comparison with the expense by 
canal, it will be safer, however, to make no deduction on this ac- 
count, but take the rate of six mills as the cost of through tonnage. 
In the computation of canal expense, as given below, the interest 
on the boats is included. It is therefore proper, in making a state- 
ment of comparative cost of the two modes, to make an allowance 
for the interest on railroad equipments; a rate of half a mill will 
cover this, thus making the total railroad expense six and a half 
mills.” This six and a half mills per ton per mile makes no pro- 
vision for capital invested, except for the running machinery. After 
discussing incidental advantages by rail, Mr. Stevens proceeds to 


} Scribner’s Magazine, November, 1877. 
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examine the cost of canal freights, and states the rates in years 
long gone by, and then comes down to the period from 1870 to 
1876. He says, “From this experience the rule under present 
conditions would be five and a half mills. . . . If the prices of 
labor and materials should continue to fall, the rate might possibly 
be placed at five and a quarter mills. This is, however, a minimum, 
and it is doubtful if it could attract the capital necessary for the 
construction of new boats.” Of course, if freights do not pay, the 
navigation will be abandoned. Mr. Stevens goes on to ascertain 
how much must be added to current expenses of the boatmen to 
pay for the maintenance of canal repairs. For this he adds one 
and a half mills to canal freights, making the total of “six and 
three quarter mills by canal, as compared with six and a half by 
rail.” In this, I suppose, Mr. Stevens, though he does not state it, 
includes repairs of railroads in current expenses. We have, then, 
canal freights at six and three quarter mills, and railroad freights at 
six and a half mills, as including all expenses except interest on 
capital invested in the railroad and canal, other than the boats and 
machinery." 


? The State Engineer (John D. Van Buren), in his report for 1877, gives a detailed 
statement of the cost of canal freights. In this report (1877, at page 42) he presents 
the following statement, on boats towed by animal power : 


‘*Estimate of the cost of transporting wheat from Buffalo to New York on Erie 
Canal, with animal power; season, 210 days ; number of trips per year, seven, or 
thirty days per trip. 


Investment. 
Cont of Rant 00 CO OID BORD OE CRIB iie ac sinsicnn vince Wancdnscnsecnscdcsdd $4,000 00 
Oe i i ia 6 tr bse ke edhe dn vexmnneeneakhiaeeeaee 500 00 
Oe TR, BE hb ks Sd endcccanesonscnsssnscceenteteneasins 60 00+ 
We IE on. ck bncikicicd oben tdesiabitdcateduendsell $4,560 00 


Annual Expenses. 





Interest on investment @ 7 per CeNt........ccseesccccccccceccees $319 20 
Reserved fund to replace boat in 10 years. .......eeceeeeeeeeseees 289 60 
Repairs of boat, 8 per cent Of COSt......cccccccccccccccccecse ces 320 00 
SUSOROD CO GOB. ooo 000:00 0s cnn nt 06400 066660486 000s 0 eesebe ses 20 00 
- $948 80 
Crew, including Board. 
RD: etic cc cotbueceeseendtiauecseseee $90 00 
B CIDR. 00 cccccessesncsscessescccesece 20 00 
Di cn ceecccscnncuesassnausnie 24 00 
PORE cacucens Scnctnsdansetecunaees o08 10 00 





$144 00x 7trips....... $1,008 oo 
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It will be noticed the State Engineer, in the statement below, 
includes both canal and river expenses. In order to compare with 
canal, it will be necessary to inquire how much is chargeable to river 
expenses. 

The State Engineer (Van Buren) remarks, that he considers the 
above estimate as a maximum of economy, and rather more than 
can be relied upon as a basis of average economy. It is therefore 
evident it must be taken with some allowance. The statement 
includes the use of boats and expenses of crew from the time they 
enter the river until their return to the canal. What this time 
exactly is, I do not see stated; though the whole time for a round 
trip on both canal and river is stated at 30 days. The time of 
passage from Buffalo to Troy is given at 10,4, days, and the return 
passage at two miles per hour equals 7} days, which together is, 
say, 174 days. If 3 days be allowed as time required in harbor at 
Buffalo (which is probably sufficient), we have 9} days left,for the 


boat on the river.’ 








Keep of horses, including shoeing, 4 x 25 x 7months,) — 
p “x = 4x 10x 5 ™ ) 
Reserve fund to replace horses in 6 years........cesseeeeeereeeee 69 90 
c ———= gp 
River and harbor towage, 60 x 7 tripS......... cece eccceeeeeees 420 00 
i Sr oe ML, 60.0 60 00's 6469.0 0400 000000000008 6600008 175 00 
ry 1 Oe OF POG ccccccciececdcccnsncésceseseos 245 00 
Wharfage and incidentals, 7 x 7 tripS..... 0.6... sce ceseeeeeeeeees 49 00 
$3,815 70 
Tons transported eastward, 230 x 7 = 1,610.00) - 
ep actin i ileneetle anaemia 2,012.50 
“ oe westward, 57:5 x 7= 402.50) 
Cost per ton moved from Buffalo to New York, 495 miles........ «+++++- $1,896 oo 
Cost per ton per mile from Buffalo to New York... .......--e+eeeereees 3.83 mills.” 
? The rent of boat and expense of crew (deduced from State Engineer’s report) is 
$8.42 per day x Of dayS.......scceccccccccccccecceereceeeseresesseseseees $79 99 
Certain terminal expenses should be charged according to mileage on canal 
and river portion of the route, of which— 
Commissions ON Cargo. .....ccscccsccccccccsscccecccccccscvcce $25 00 
PUES OW. CINNG. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccsescoceces 35 00 
Wharfage and incidentals... .........cccccccccccccvcccccesecs 7 00 
For a total distance of 495 miles............seeeeeeeees ——-$67 00 
AS 495 is to 67, SO iS 150 t0......ceceeseescccrccccceeees $20 30 
To which add river and harbor towage..............++++ 60 co 80 30 
TGR Gee GOBUCUOR . 6 occ ccc ccc ccccccccccs ecco cesccccccsevcees $160 29 
Total cost by State Engineer’s estimate...........ee cece eeeeeeeeenereeee $3,815 70 


$3,815.70 + 7 = $545.10 per trip. 
$545.10, less river portion $160.29 = $384.81. 
Remains for canal portion, say, $384.81. 
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It is proper to mention the State Engineer regards his estimate 
as the minimum cost of freight, and that the average would be some- 
thing more. As he takes a basis from the examination of the 
arrival at Troy from Buffalo of seventy-two (72) consecutive loaded 
boats, there does not seem ground for any material errors; but not 
to overstate the question, I add 10 per cent to his estimate—then 
we have 5.55 + 75 = 6.10 mills per ton per mile as the cost of 
canal freight, including repairs of canal. This is about .65 mills 
below the estimate of Mr. Stevens for canal freights. As he states 
it, the cost by rail is 6.50 mills, and by canal 6.75 mills. I show 
above, by canal, 6.10 mills. 

The comparison shows that the approximation is very close, and 
neither method can afford to neglect the most careful application 
of its means of economy. Both cases illustrate the great progress 
made in the means of transportation. 

There was a time when it was said a horse would draw one ton 
on a good turnpike road, ten tons on a railway, and thirty tons on 
a canal. Now this rule is greatly changed to the benefit of rail- 
ways. Howis this? It has come about by the discovery of means 
to apply steam-power to the railways, while the canal has been left 
dependent on horses. Take away the steam, and substitute horse- 
power on the railway, and the canal would still maintain its emi- 
nence. Mr. Stevens does not admit the practicability of using 
steam on the canal, unless it can be adapted to vessels of about 
800 tons. I shall endeavor to show that steam can be used with 
economy in towing canal-boats, and that its application will be on 
the same principle as is adopted to tow a train of cars. 

A locomotive steam-engine on a rail is well known to have large 
tractile power that can be appropriated to haul a train of cars. If 
this tractile power is applied to a boat in a canal, it will be exerted 
with essentially the same efficiency as though it were attached to a 


Tons carried in round trips, per State Engineer, 287.50—230 tons east and 57.50 
west. It is not supposed the west-bound was for the whole distance. I have no 
means of being exact on this point. As the shorter of the west-bound freights are 
now wholly carried by rail, I estimate this west-bound freight at 75 per cent of dis- 
tance. 57.5 x .75 is 43.13, and this will make, tons east and west aggregate 273.12 
tons. Now 384.81 + 273.12 = $1.40 per ton carried. 


ee ar Ci OR A te eR ign os Sicaden acdc: sdhbunddasavounnd 4.05 mills. 
Add Mr. Stevens for maintenance of canal (which I do not admit, as I shall 
Ey SI OE Be lve 6.865 0.00 cancdwesetesescesaneesecetes 1.50 0 (** 


ae 


Cost per ton per mile, including repairs of canal.............0.eeeeeeees 5.55 
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train of cars on the railway. The only drawback in the case of the 
canal is the loss by the slight angle of the towing medium, or tow- 
line, that is required from the necessity of laying the track for the 
locomotive on the bank of the canal. This loss is said to be about 
four per cent, and is the same for an engine as for a horse on the 
towing-path. 

There is an impression in the minds of some men that there is 
some peculiar difficulty in applying the power of a locomotive 
steam-engine to the towing of a canal-boat. 

When the Liverpool and Manchester Railway Company applied 
for a charter, there was great doubt and skepticism as to the possi- 
bility of so using the medium of the adhesion of the wheels as to 
effect the economical transportation of freight. These doubts are 
now wholly removed. Those who now doubt the possibility of ap- 
piying the same tractile power to tow a boat, will as surely have 
their doubts removed when the plan is put in operation. The main 
cause of these doubts arises from the fact that the boat must move 
at comparatively slow speed. But this in no way affects the well- 
known power of the locomotive to exert its traction on any body 
that is to be moved, whether a boat in the water or a train of cars 
on a railway. Boats are moved through water by the tractile power 
of the steam-tug, worked by a screw, which is a far less effective 
application in tractile force than by the locomotive through the ad- 
hesion of its driving-wheels to the rail. 

The only peculiarity is, the locomotive must be adapted to a 
lower rate of speed. The driving-wheels, instead of being four or 
five feet diameter, as used on the railway, will be for a boat little 
more than half this size. It is quite practicable that such a locomo- 
tive will work off its power in towing a fleet of boats with as much 
economy as it can be worked on a rail. On the rail it will move at 
higher speed—perhaps four times as great; but the fleet of boats 
will carry four or five times the tonnage. No man familiar with 
mechanical power can fail to see that the locomotive exerts its 
tractile power just as efficiently in towing a fleet of boats as in 
towing a train of cars. The only difference is, in the case of the 
fleet it must be adapted to a slower motion than is expedient on 
the railway train. 


. POWER REQUIRED FOR TRACTION, 


The first point is to ascertain the resistance of a boat moving at 
a certain velocity, or the tractile power required. To determine 
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this question, the State Engineer (Van Buren) had a series of ex- 
periments made on canal-boats moved at different velocities. The 
results are given at page 58 in his recent report. I regard it as very 
creditable that the State Engineer has given so full an examination 
to determine the resistance of boats moving on the canal. 

In his tabie opposite page 58, the tractile power to move a loaded 
boat 2.45 miles per hour, and allowing for current 2.68 miles per 
hour, required a traction of 543 lbs. It may therefore be taken, 
this experiment shows, that for a boat making 2} miles per hour, 
543 lbs. is the traction required. 

It is proper to remark, the table referred to does not conform to 
the theoretic power due to speed ; for, in a case of a similar boat at 
1.79 miles per hour, the power of traction was 316 lbs. The latter 
being a slower speed, is more likely to be correct. The case is—as 
1.79° is to 316, so is 2.50° to 617 lbs., the traction that should have 
been indicated. It is, therefore, prudent to take the last as basis 
for traction. 

By the same table, it appears that boats towed by a steam-tug 
have a greater resistance at same velocity, than was found when 
towed by horses. This the State Engineer accounts for as arising 
from the counter-current caused by the steamer; this counter-cur- 
rent meeting the boat, and thereby increasing the resistance. As 
no floating tug is to be used in the case of towing by a locomotive 
on the rail, there is no necessity of considering this aspect of the 
experiment. 


EXPERIMENTS IN FLEETS. 


At page 53, same report, the State Engineer says: “ The boats 
being fastened in pairs close together, one ahead of the other, the 
total resistance is much less than for two single or separate boats ; 
and besides, the number of the crew can be very much reduced be- 
low what is required for two such boats.” . . . “It is evident 
that most of the advantages of an enlarged boat are secured by 
coupling two ordinary boats in this manner; both boats can be 
steered by one wheel, and can pass sharp curves with the same ease 
as single boats.”” The economy of towing a fleet in line is further 
demonstrated by same table of experiments by State Engineer, as 
may be seen in his remarks on page 58, as to the results of tractile 
economy of two coupled boats as compared with single. He finds 
2700 Ibs. by single boats and 1900 Ibs. by coupled boats, or the 
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coupled boats are 70 per cent of the single. This reduced, will 
make the power for the boat in fleet 617 X .70 = 432 lbs. 

It is therefore abundantly evident that a large gain in the econ- 
omy of traction is obtained by towing ina fleet. But as I wish to 
be quite on the safe side, I shall take this at an average between 
the traction of single and a fleet, which is 525 lbs. To assume five 
boats in the fleet will require a tractile power of 525 X 5 = 2625 lbs. 


POWER REQUIRED IN LOCOMOTIVE. 


It has been stated that one sixth of the weight on driving-wheels 
may be relied on for the tractile power of a locomotive engine on a 
rail. If this be taken at 20,000 Ibs. (a moderate locomotive) it gives 
3333 lbs. tractile power. Deduct for angle of tow-lines 4 per cent, 
and we have 3200 lbs. as effective power for towing boats, or a sur- 
plus of 575 lbs.; sufficient for an additional boat, or for a fleet of six 
boats. That such an engine will tow five loaded boats 24 miles per 
hour, can not be doubted by any man familiar with this class of 
power. 


A RAILWAY NECESSARY. “ 


In order to apply the locomotive most efficiently to the towing 
of boats on the canal, it is necessary to have a railroad on each 
bank. It is not sufficient to lay a rail on one bank, as this would 
not allow convenient passage of fleets past each other, when mov- 
ing in opposite directions. I will not take the space necessary to 
explain this, as I think it will be obvious. A track must be laid 
on each bank. The distance for this, from Buffalo to the lower 
Mohawk aqueduct, is 340 miles. The remaining distance to tide- 
water at Troy (five miles) has too many locks to allow economy 
in towing in fleet, and animal power must be used. b 

A railway on each bank of course will require 340 X 2 = 680 
miles of rail. Add to this for side tracks, 100 miles. Total, 780 
miles of rail track. 


ESTIMATE FOR RAIL. 


Gauge of track, 3 to 34 feet. For this object a 50-Ib. iron rail 
of good quality would be sufficient for this purpose. To prepare 
the rail bed, the canal banks must all be brought to their full 
height. 
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The bed may be prepared and track laid down 


on the 780 miles for about.................. $5,000,000 
100 locomotives of the class requited.......... 600,000 
Shop accommodations............6-eeeeeeees 500,000 
Telegraph line. ..... wcccccccccccsccccccccces 70,000 
Draw-bridges at towns...........20eeeeeedenes 100,000 
$6,270,000 

Add for contingencies and superintendence, 20 
PCT CEN ceo cece ccsescccscsscccsccsseccers 1,254,000 
$7,524,000 


Interest on 7} millions at 7 per cent is $525,000. 


BOAT MILEAGE. 


In the year 1877 there were cleared from Buffalo 6938 boats. 
The same number may be taken as returning, making boat clear- 
ances of 13,876. No doubt the way boats would make the total 
clearances considerably over 14,000 boats, or a boat mileage of 
14,000 X 345 = 4,830,000 boat mileage. With the increase of traffic 
by the introduction of steam power, this may be assumed at 
6,000,000 boat mileage. 

A locomotive of power to tow five canal-boats at the rate of 2$ 
miles per hour will cost for current expenses, including repairs of 
track, about $18 per day, or 6 cents per mile, per boat. To this 
must be added a sum sufficient to pay interest on cost of invest- 
ment. As before stated, this will be $525,000 per year. As this 
railway may do considerable business with the local traffic, and 
especially during the suspension of navigation, I estimate that at 
least one half of this interest will be provided for from the local 
traffic. There is then $262,500 that must be obtained from the 
profits of towing boats. I shall say more about this local traffic on 
another page.’ 


? $262,500 divided by 6,000,000 miles = 4.38 cents per mile. This added to cur- 
rent expenses of locomotive (6 cents) is, say, 10} cents per mile for towage. 

In the report before referred to of the State Engineer, the estimate for this by ani- 
mal power is : 
For keeping and shoeing horses and renewal of horses. ........++..se++e++ $969 90 
Wages of two drivers, 24 X 7 =....sseec 96005 $4004001.000000s0b0suennae 168 oo 





Total for the season.... .... é enbs 4. 46600tsaeteneerde $1,337.90 
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CONDITION OF THE LOCAL TRAFFIC. 


Since the enlarged boats have been put on the canal, it has been 
found that way towns have not been able to support their indepen- 
dent lines, as when smaller boats were used. In consequence of this, 
there are but few towns that can maintain a local line of boats. 
This renders it difficult for ‘them to obtain freight without unsatis- 
factory delay. In this town (Rome) the produce of the country 
was formerly sent by canal, and now almost wholly by rail. Boats 
from the west come usually loaded, and have no room for local 
freight. The delay and extra charge in obtaining boats for this 





$1,137.90 divided by seven trips, each trip is............ceeeeeeeeeeeeeees $162 55 
$162.55 divided by 690 miles (round trip), is.........:..+++: cents per mile 23 22 
Add to this estimate, as before, ro per cent.............++. we 2 33 
Total towing by animal power............ cents per mile 25 55 

Towage by animal power, per mile, is...........eeeeeeeeeeeee erreccccccs 25 55 
oo.  - FRORIIOUUS DOWE, POT BETO, 1. oc cccccccvecccosccvcccecceccce 10 50 
Saving by locomotive, per mile, is............+6 pinnie 15 05 


Time of fleet per trip at 24 miles per hour. To this must be added the time 
required to pass the locks by a fleet of five boats. At Lockport there are five com- 
bined locks. The several boats will successively follow each other in the locks, and 
the whole may be passed in one hundred minutes. A single lock may be passed in 
ten minutes, and for five boats, fifly minutes. On the section there are forty-nine 





single locks....... Mth seed eiteesneinwihesebeakeenwnn ene 2,450 minutes. 
Me RIOTS GOTINOIOE oo cc ccc cccccecccecccesccceceseesceceseses 100 " 
CA iii ins indeainenne dict dancer Sbiawn $350 * 
(when it occurs that two locks are near together, the passage may be 
expedited by the aid of a horse), or total time of lockage......... 43 hours. 
340 miles, at 24 miles per hour, is (total from Buffalo to Aqueduct).. 136 ‘ 
Total time from Buffalo to Upper Aqueduct...............seeeeeee 7.44 days. 


From Aqueduct to Troy there are eighteen locks on a distance of five miles that 
must be towed by horses. Time to pass these locks, 180 minutes. 

To Troy is five miles, but as a portion of the boats go to Albany, I take this as 
equal to an average of eight miles. This at one mile per hour is 8 hours—together 
with lockage, 11 hours for this section by horses, 7.44 + .46 = 7.90 days. 





For the down trips, say........... oe ee ecccecccesccece eoeececccccccees 7.90 days. 
The return trip, } load, by locomotive at four miles per hour, is 
SE GF MIL 050.600.0009 G0sansscccnsocesvqesccocecetetoons 3.10 
Lockage same as loaded, days..........scscccceccsccccssccccces 1.80 
4.90 


Section Lower Aqueduct to Troy, same as time for loaded boat... 6 -s3 ° 





Be GW WINE OIIs 66 oc dv ced ns conecccccccdcesce 3.96 * 
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purpose has thrown nearly all the east-bound freight to the rail. 
West-bound boats are but partially loaded, and take more or less of 
ocal freight. But unless this is offered in large lots, the boats 
do not like to submit to the delay it causes, and therefore their 
charges are near the rail rate; and this, with the delay that often 
occurs, induces shippers to pay higher rates by rail, and abandon 
the canal. At certain points this local traffic has the competition 
of two railways, that enables it to obtain favorable rail freights; 


Time by Horse-Power. 


Report by State Engineer before referred to : 











The down time is stated to be... ...........eeeeeeee oddn cesesenceseves 10.08 days. 
Return at 2 miles per hour, Troy to Buffalo. .........eeeeeeseceeeeeere 7.18 ‘ 
Total time for rourtd trip..... snuecaqaneeeae sens wen > 
9.96 lene £9.96 GhOWS Uae BRIO occ ccccccccccccesccsccscéoscccesen Hikes 
The expense of crew, and investment on boat, we have seen from State Engineer's 
report, is, per day............ CEON0 09 Pee Sennebadennese sone t4nssnsseedene - $8 42 
Add, as before noticed, to this estimate 10 per cent.............eceeeeeeeee 84 
$9 26 
We have shown the cost by horse-power for towing is 25.55 cents per mile— 
Gein a cv ccctnccnssndseasnien meboteneteNnieesae ses si onnseaenawe $176 29 
By locomotives, 680 miles, by, say, 10.50 CENtS.......+esceeeeeeesees 7I 40 
8 miles by horses at 30 Cents......ccccccccccccccccsccoses eecceseses 240 73 80 
Saved by locomotive towing................. oncnsecsesue $102 49 
The 4 days’ time of crew and boat saved, at $9.26 per day, is.............. . aR 
4 days’ time saved, and per round trip.......... $ob0000005n0eeseensenesed 139 53 


I have shown from the report of State Engineer (Van Buren) the cost of a 
round trip between Buffalo and Troy, after adding ro per cent to his 











Se, BE AG ae BI, oi wi oc cetinencwnsnseesescassecsacne ccccs 423 29 
I have shown there would be a saving from this by the use of locomotive 
steam for towage, and time of crew, and rent.of boat, of..........++.0+- - 139 53 
Reducing cost of round trip t0.........sceeeecececcereees dovevaneveessons $283 76 
Cost per tom castied ....cccccessees (hb1650S 0S Os eee Nee sieneien eeeeees $1 03 
* © Giisusscs spat te ee ee ener eee eeeeeees S2nddenensessuveceesen ++ 3.00 mills. 
Add Mr. Stevens's estimate for repairing camal..........-..02++seee0- 1.50 ‘ 
Total by canal....c.cccceseses penendenteenss erer ry a. 
Mr. Stevens puts the same cost by rail...... PPTTTTTTTTT TTT Titre - Sar 


It will justly be claimed the rail will have the greatest expedition, and this will 
influence freight more or less. On the lighter and more valuable class of freight 
this will be considerable, and give the rail corresponding advantage ; but the great 
bulk of freight requires economy, and when the time of transit is so nearly even, as 
it would be if steam was used in the way proposed for towing, no material advance 
in freight would be paid to secure it, and the cheapest method would control 
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but for the large portion there is no restriction, and charges are 
based, not on what the freights should be, under the great improve- 
ment in railway transport, but at such rates as the traffic may be 
made to pay. 

The local district between Albany and Buffalo is rich and popu- 
lous, and has a large local traffic, which it is at present important 
to provide for on such terms as it has a right to expect from the 
improved facilities of railways. The canal railway should be re- 
stricted in its charges, and by local trains provide for a want now 
greatly felt. In addition to this, it would be of large benefit dur- 
ing the suspension of navigation, giving great uniformity in charges 
during the entire year. From what is now claimed by railway 
managers, local freights should not exceed 1} cents per ton per 
mile, with the privilege of 20 cents per ton for loading and unload- 
ing freight carried less than fifty miles. This is the only measure 
by which the local traffic can be provided for. While the canal rail 
would confer a great benefit on this local traffic, it will provide in- 
come to pay one half the interest on the capital required, leaving 
so much less chargeable to the duty of towing boats. The result 
will work a double economy, as will be obvious to any one conver- 
sant with the subject. In this I make no complaint of the existing 
railway. The managers, as usual in such cases, do not look to the 
public interest, except so far as they may promote their own. But 
the public interest demands the canal railway as a means of sus- 
taining the canal, which it has constructed at great cost; and no 
one has the right to say the State shall not provide for and fortify 
its own work. 

Coupling the local traffic with the canal railway is a legitimate 
measure, as it reduces the charge for towing the boats, and thereby 
cheapens canal expenses in transportation. 

It has been seen that I have adopted in the preceding compu- 
tations the estimate of Mr. Stevens for maintenance of canal, as 1} 
mills per ton per mile. In view of the past history of canal repairs, 
I can not complain or question his estimate. In the opinion of in- 
telligent men, the expenses for canal repairs have been largely in 
excess of what they should be. For the year 1877 a considerable 
reduction has been made, and the Auditor of the Canal Depart- 
ment has estimated the expenses of canal repairs in the future at 

‘$1,162,707. I do not know what portion he appropriates to the 
‘Erie Canal, but I infer about $900,000. This would be about one 
mill per mile, on the tonnage of 1877. The system of administra- 
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tion is now changed, and a responsible head is placed in charge of 
canal repairs, and it is believed the old political method will no 
longer prevail and affairs will be conducted on business principles, 
and the canal relieved from the support of dependents on political 
leaders. This, if realized, as we hope, will be a revival of old times 
in canal management, and will show the auditor's estimate at least 
double what is necessary. I have not space for detail on this 
point, but from large experience in such work I make the above 
statement. If this be realized, the cost of maintenance of canal, 
applied to the tonnage of 1877, would be one half of one mill per 
ton per mile. While this result should be expected, I do not 
change my basis of comparison, for the reason, this is not an ele- 
ment to determine the relative economy of towing by horse or 
steam. 

An objection is raised’ to steam towing as an interference with 
the use of horses. The boatman employs horses because he has no 
other power at his command. It is not reasonable to suppose he 
would prefer horses, if he could be towed by steam at half the cost 
of horses. The railway locomotive will surely supersede horses in 
towing boats, and no more horses will be wanted for such purposes. 
When the canal railway is once established, there will be no more 
demand for horses to tow boats, than to tow a train of cars on the 
railways. 

A further objection is made, “that it will give a monopoly” to 
the canal railway in towing boats. It is not supposed such a com- 
pany would be allowed without proper restriction, and would be 
placed under the control and supervision of the Canal Superinten- 
dent and Canal Board. Such a corporation would have no other 
connection with the boats than to tow them, and this at a fixed 
rate per mile, and a speed determined by the Canal Superintendent. 
All classes of business would easily be accommodated—through 
fleets, and local fleets to take up all the local boats and rafts of timber. 
The latter would move at times with one boat, at others with six 
or eight, as the local traffic should demand. The local fleets would 
sometimes move slower than the through fleets. 

A still further objection is urged—“that though the rates are 
fixed, the company would obtain alterations, and in the end there 
would be two great monopolies instead of one.” In pressing this 
objection it is said: “The Central was originally restricted, and 
not allowed to carry freight at all; and now they have got all the 
restrictions removed, and are unrestrained in their charges.” No 
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doubt this is history. The Central Railroad got these restrictions 
removed when there was no apprehension the railroad could inter- 
fere with the canal in the great bulk of freight, and the plea was, 
that the light freights and such as demanded expedition should be 
allowed to go by rail for the benefit of the public. There was 
hardly a dream that the railroad would absorb most of the local, 
and become a formidable competitor for the through traffic! And 
so all restrictions were taken off, in the belief it was for the public 
interest. Can any one believe that if the people could have 
anticipated the extent to which they would feel the power of the 
railroad, they would have consented to such power without a re- 
striction as to rate of charges? I think not; and I adduce conclu- 
sive evidence of this in the matter of passenger rates. The Legis- 
lature established passenger rates, which at the time were regarded as 
very low; and these were accepted by the railroad in order to secure 
other legislation. Nowit is well-known the Central Railroad has 
subsequently made vigorous efforts to have this restriction removed 
or amended, but has not succeeded. The restriction remains, and 
so would have remained a restriction on freight had similar circum- 
stances existed. The question of freight has been greatly changed, 
and the local interest is deprived of the benefit of the improved 
power of railroads, that would now be secured to it if a new railway 
charter were asked for. 
The statements of this paper show, that in the use of steam by 
locomotive engines in towing canal-boats I reduce the cost of a 
round trip between Buffalo and Troy from $423.29 to $283.76, or a 
reduction of 34 per cent, or one third of cost by horses. It will be 
kept in view, I have adopted Mr. Stevens's estimate for canal repairs, 
and added to State Engineer's estimate of boating 10 per cent, and 
still save one third cost bysteam. There is no speculation in this; it 
is all based on well-known principles, and may be carried into opera- 
tion on the well-established practice of engineering. The fact that 
it presents some novelty in the application of steam, will be of no 
weight to the practical mind versed in such matters. I see no 
-other method that can give equal facility to canal transportation. 
It will restore to the canal its former pre-eminence in controlling the 
trade of the Lakes, and make this channel what it naturally is—the 
cheapest route between the Lakes and tide-water. This canal rail- 
way once established, the “ New Zealander” will have to postpone 
his view of “canal ruins” until the railways improve on their econo- 
my of transportation. But it will not only improve the traffic of 
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the Erie Canal: it will greatly advance the commercial interest of 
the State, both local and general. For obvious reasons, the same 
course should be adopted for the Oswego as for the Erie Canal. 

It is material in this matter to consider that the introduction 
as proposed of steam-towing will be in economy more than an 
equivalent to the abrogation of tolls, and will relieve the canal 
from dependence on the public treasury. There is great doubt if 
the State would long support the canal by general taxes, and hence 
the importance of putting it in a condition to maintain itself. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


It may justly be claimed the railways will improve on their pres- 
ent economy. When they ascertain the practicability of substitut- 
ing more appropriate for their heavy and clumsy rolling-stock, 
they will no doubt improve their economy in transportation. On 
the canal there are also sources of improvement. As before stated, 
the estimates for repairs, instead of one and a half mills, may be 
reduced half a mill, if not a mill per ton per mile, as charges on 
transportation. A further improvement, is practicable at a moderate 
expense, by raising the water in the canal one foot; which may be 
done by raising the lock-gates, or putting a plank on the top of the 
present gates, which would be a small expense, and raising the 
bank of the canal to correspond. All this may be done in the 
course of repairs, at no great expense, as the lock-walls are now 
sufficient for such rise, and require no change. These means’ will 
enable the canal to improve the economy of transportation. This 
latter would so improve navigation that the speed of boats may 
be increased to three miles per hour, instead of two and a half 
miles. 

I fully believe that intelligent and faithful administration, with 
improvements quite practicable, will insure not only the life, but 
the great usefulness of the canals to the commercial interest of the 
State, without any general tax for their maintenance. 

If superior methods can be devised, let them have preference. 
My only object in this paper is to suggest what I regard entirely 
practicable, and, I am confident, will greatly improve the economy 
of transportation, and thereby promote the commercial prosperity 
of the State. 














ELEMENTS OF NATIONAL WEALTH. 


ITI. 
AGGREGATE WEALTH OF GREAT BRITAIN AND OF FRANCE. 


‘IDUT few attempts have ever been made to accurately estimate 

the aggregate wealth or current value of the property of any 
of the states of Europe; and, in fact, it is exceedingly difficult, if 
not well-nigh impossible, to accurately make any such estimates. 
First,,.because it is almost impossible to enumerate all property in 
the first instance ; and, secondly, to apply to it any common measure 
of value—the nominal value of real estate, for example, or the value 
which the owner puts upon it, being one thing; its market value, 
under various circumstances, being another; and its value as an 
instrument of production being.a third. In the United States, 
furthermore, however it may be with economists, the law-makers 
and law administrators in general have not as yet any clear concep- 
tion of what property is, and count as property, in their enumerations 
for valuation and for assessments, not only physical actualities— 
the results of labor—which alone are property, but also mere rights 
and “titles, which are not property, but simply representatives or 
symbols of property.’ 

The results of one of the most interesting and notable efforts in 
this liné of economic inquiry in Europe will be found embodied in 
a paper recently presented to the Statistical Society of London, 
by Mr. Robert Giffen, of the British Board of Trade, and entitled 
“ Recent Accumulations of Capital in the United Kingdom.” In this 
paper Mr. Giffen states that, on the basis of a careful collation of 
the returns of the British income-tax, and from other data, he has 

1 Property is always a physical actuality, the product solely of labor, and may be 
tightfully defined as “‘ embodied or accumulated labor.” Thus, for example, a fish free 
in the ocean is not-propertv ; but when it has been caught, through the instrumental- 
ity of labor, it becomes the property or the embodied labor of the captor. A thing, 
furthermore, is not property until it has a title inherent in it. Thus, the fish in the 
ocean, although a physical actuality, becomes property only when caught, and not 
before ; and if it escapes into the ocean, after having been caught, it at once ceases 
to.be property, or, to coin a word, becomes ‘“‘ depropertized.” 
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been enabled to estimate the capital of the United Kingdom (#.¢., 
market value of its physical actualities, the result of labor) in 1865 
at £6,100,000,000 ($30,500,000,000), and in 1875 at £8,500,000,000 
($42,500,000,000), as a minimum for the above-mentioned respective 
periods ; the aggregate increase in ten years having been £2,400,- 
000,000 sterling, or at the rate of £240,000,000 ($1,200,000,000) 
per annum. Mr. Giffen further claims that while the increase in the 
population of Great Britain from 1865 to 1875 was atthe rate of only 
about ome per cent per annum, the increase of the property of the 
kingdom during the same period was from three to four per cent 
per annum and upwards; the average fer capita amount increasing 
from £204 ($1020) in 1865 to £260 ($1300) in 1875, or at the rate 
of 27 percent. The aggregate increase in the amount of the national 
capital from 1865 to 1875 was 39} percent. Or, in other words, 
says Mr. Giffen, “ The nation might (now) lose a fourth part of its 
property, and still be as rich and as prosperous as it was ten years 
before ;” or it could pay the national debt of £800,000,000 ($4,000,- 
000,000) “ three times over, and still be as rich as at the beginning 
of the decade.” 

A review of British material progress, running back to 1815, 
instituted by Mr. Giffen, also brings out results which are even 
more striking. Thus, at the close of the Napoleonic wars in 1815, 
Great Britain had a debt of £900,000,000 ($4,500,000,000) against an 
estimated capital of £2,200,000,000 ($11,000,000,000), or a debt of 
£70 per head against a property of £170 per head. Now, the British 
national debt of £800,000,000 is in the proportion of about £25 per 
head of indebtedness to about £260 of property per head to pay it. 
Again, says Mr. Giffen, the national income of Great Britain in 
1815 from capital was “ probably not more than £90,000,000” ($450,- 
000,000), with a debt charge of about one third; but the proportion 
of present debt charge to present national income from capital is 
only one twenty-second. 

In a very able official report on the subject of “ Fire Insurance 
Duties” (taxes), submitted in 1863 by Mr. Coode to the British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, a very curious inquiry was instituted 
(probably with a view of determining the value of such taxes as 
‘ sources of national revenue) in respect to the amount of “ zasurable” 
and “uninsurable” property for that year in England and Wales. 
The conclusions arrived at gave to every man, woman, and child of 
the then population in these two divisions of the United Kingdom, 
an average of insurable property of £57 Ios. ($287.50) per capita, or an 
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aggregate of £1,141,000,000 ($5,705,000,000) ; and of “ uninsurable” 
property an average of £I91 I0s. ($957.50) Per capita, or an aggre- 
gate of £3,825,000,000 ($19,125,000,000) ; making a total aggregate 
of visible, tangible property owned or located in England and 
Wales, in 1863, of $24,830,000,000. It is obvious that if these 
figures for 1863 were in any degree reliable, an estimate in 1876 of 
$42,000,000,000 for the whole kingdom is not exaggerated. 

A novel method of estimating the progress of national wealth in 
France, from the legally recorded value of devises, bequests, and 
successions throughout a series of years, has also recently been 
applied by M. Leon Say, the well-known economist and French 
Minister of Finance. Thus, M. Say finds that the successions in 
France in the year 1840 amounted to 1,608,000,000 francs ($321,000,- 
000). Twenty years afterwards, in 1861, the value of the succes- 
sions was returned at 2,463,000,000 francs, and in 1874 at 3,749, 
000,000 francs (or $749,800,000). Interpreting these statistics, 
which are unquestionably reliable, according to the theory of M. 
Say, it follows that the national wealth of France, measured in 
money, must have been increased by more than 50 per cent during 
the period between 1840 and 1861, and that an additional 50 per 
cent was also gained during the years from 1861 to 1874. For the 
whole period from 1840 to 1874, the gain in the national wealth of 
France would seem to have been about 120 per cent; or, making 
allowance for overestimates and exaggerations, it may be fairly 
assumed that the wealth of France, measured in money, was at least 
twice as great in 1874 as it was in 1840. 

During some of the debates of recent years in the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies, the aggregate wealth of France having been 
claimed from the Tribune, by members professing to speak with 
authority, as in excess of “600 milliards” \$120,000,000,000), M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu, one of the most eminent of French financial author- 
ities, took occasion at a meeting of the Société d'Economie Polli- 
tique, in February, 1877, to characterize these assertions as wild 
exaggerations, but at the same time expressed the opinion that the 
aggregate of the national wealth of France was but little less (“soit 
4 peu prés, non pas tout & fait”)than that of Great Britain ; and that 
reducing the estimates made in the Chamber of Deputies, above 
referred to, by about two thirds, a result—$40,000,000,000—would 
be arrived at, which probably would not be far from the real truth. 

Attention has also been called to the circumstance that the 
results respecting the increase of property in France, deduced from 
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the official reports of the wills and successions in that country, cor- 
respond remarkably with those obtained in Great Britain from the 
study of the statistics of the English income-tax. Thus, while the 
annual value of the devises, bequests, and successions doubled in 
France during the period of thirty-three years from 1840 to 1873, 
the amount of income reported and assessed for income-tax in Eng- 
land and Wales also doubled in the period included between the 
years 1842-3 and 1873-4. As bearing on the ability of France to 
sustain her recent very large increase of national expenditure, grow- 
ing out of the Franco-Prussian war, the following additional state- 
ments of M. Say are not a little interesting. Thus, while in 1840, 
the ordinary revenue receipts of the Government of France 
amounted to 1,035,000,000 francs, the value of the French succes- 
sions for that same year was returned at 1,608,000,000, or the pro- 
portion of the first sum to the second was 64 percent. In 1861, the 
ordinary receipts of the government were 1,554,000,000, and value 
of the successions 2,463,000,000 francs; the proportion of the first 
of these aggregates to the second having fallen to 61 per cent. In 
1874, however, the aggregate receipts of the government being 
2,500,000,000 francs, the value of the successions was estimated at 
3,749,000,000, which gives a proportion of 66 per cent. 


AGGREGATE WEALTH OF THE UNITED STATES. 


In the United States, the practice—not followed in any other 
country—of attempting to enumerate and value every thing which, 
in the’ ordinary sense, is considered property—both real and 
personal—for the purpose of taxation, affords some basis for 
reasoning on the subject of our aggregate national wealth; and in 
1870, the authorities in charge of the national census, after first 
collecting all available data, and then submitting them to the most 
“ searching and comprehensive” investigation at the hands of gen- 
tlemen possessing “ special qualifications and exceptional opportu- 
nities” for the task, constructed a table of the wealth, taxation, and 
public indebtedness of the United States, and of the several States 
and Territories, which, if not entirely reliable and satisfactory, was 
far more so than any similar estimates ever before submitted to the 
country. The conclusions, in general, to which these investiga- 
tions led were, that in 1870 the aggregate value of the property of 
the nation (exclusive of that belonging to the Federal Government) 
was almost exactly thirty thousand millions of dollars ($30,068,5 18,- 
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$07); that it was assessed, or rated for taxation, at little less than 
half ‘that sum ($14,178,986,732); and that the real estate was re- 
turned at somewhat more than double the personal property—the 
tatio being nearly that of 10 to 4.30. 

In these census estimates, New York was returned as the rich- 
est State in the Union, with an aggregate of $6,500,000,000 of 
property ; Pennsylvania came next, with $3,808,000,000 ; Ohio third, 
with $2,235,000,000; Massachusetts fourth, with $2,131,000,000; 
and Illinois fifth in the order of valuation, with $2,121,000,000. 
Only two other States—Indiana and Missouri—ranked as high in 
valuation as $1,000,000,000, New Jersey falling short of this aggre- 
gate, however, by only $39,000,000; Nevada was returned as the 
State possessed of the smallest amount of property; but Oregon 
and Florida were only slightly richer. 

The following table (not embraced in the reports of the census) 
shows, on the basis of the census valuation, the distribution of 
wealth among the population of the different States of the Union: 
TABLE SHOWING THE RELATION OF PROPERTY TO POPULATION IN THE DIFFERENT 

STATES OF THE FEDERAL UNION, ON THE BASIS OF THE CENSUS VALUATION OF 

1870. 


1. New York....... $1,483 per capita. | 20. Oregon.......... $567 per capita. 
2. Massachusetts.... 1,463 ‘* ‘* 21. Nebraska........ — ss: = 
3. Connecticut...... mw“ ey re oss * e 
4. Rhode Island..... 1,366 ‘“‘ - 23. Minnesota........ 520 ‘ o 
5. California........ 1,440 “ “ 24. Kansas .......... —- | 
6. Pennsylvania..... 1r,08r “ * 25. Kentucky........ —- 
7. New Jersey...... 1,038 ‘* a 26. Louisiana........ 444 “ a 
s MORI... ciccccscece —, = 27. West Virginia.... 431 ‘ “ 
g. Illinois.......... —-. « 28. Tennessee........ — Ss le 
to. Maryland........ —. = 29. Virginia.......... — Ss 6« 
11. New Hampshire.. 793 ‘* “ 30. Arkansas......... —. * 
12. Delaware........ 7, ~ 31. South Carolina... 294 “ “ 
13. Indiana.......... 754 ‘ » 32. Mississippi....... as2 * ” 
14. Missouri......... 746 “ ai 33. North Carolina... 243 “* o 
15. Nevada.......... —ae- | 34. Florida.......... 2395 * oe 
16. Vermont......... 711 ‘“* ve 35. Georgia.... ..... 226 ‘ e 
17. Wisconsin....... —e— | 6 36. Alabama......... a: + 
18. Michigan......... 607 ‘* ie 8. TMs. 0000006000 194 ‘ ” 
19. Iowa........se00% 601 ‘ “ 





If the entire property of the United States, as returned by the 
Census of 1870, were distributed equally among the entire popula- 
tion of all the States and Territories in 1870, the average share of 


each person would have been $779. 
From the analysis of the figures of this table (which, if not ab- 
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solutely correct, are undoubtedly comparatively accurate), it ap- 
pears that the section of the country possessing in 1870 the largest 
amount of accumulated wealth in proportion to population, may 
be regarded as having the city of New York as its centre, and as 
embracing the three States of Southern New England—Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, with New York, New Jer- 
sey, and Pennsylvania. In each of these six States, which are the 
oldest settled portions of the country, and in California, which 
represents the latest acquired territory and national growth, the 
property per capita was returned by the census as in excess of one 
thousand dollars. In the seven contiguous Western States—Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, lowa, Wisconsin, and Michigan—the 
equality in the fer capita distribution of property is noticeable; all 
of them having more than $600 to each inhabitant; while the 
largest average—in Ohio—is only $838. The group of States 
having the smallest per capita wealth are the old slave States— 
Missouri, Maryland, and Delaware excepted—a result not unex- 
pected, considering the location and results of the war. Nevada, 
which in the table of aggregate wealth stands last of the States, 
in the table of fer capita wealth occupies the fifteenth place in the 
total list of thirty-seven; while Texas, which stands thirty-third in 
aggregate wealth, stands the last, or thirty-seventh, in the average 
of wealth per capita. It requires, however, no gift of prophecy to 
assert, that in the census report of 1880 no State will exhibit more 
striking evidence of improvement than Texas, both in respect to 
population and accumulated property. 

The census returns of 1870 afford also the most reliable data. 
that have ever been collected respecting the amount of State or 
local taxation, and the relation of such taxation to the population 
and accumulated wealth of the several States.’ Singularly, Nevada, 


'The following tables, calculated from the returns of the census (and which 
were published originally in the Mation, in 1872), exhibit the rate of taxation (per 
thousand dollars) and the rate of taxation (per head) for each State of the Union for 
the year 1870: 


RATE OF TAXATION (PER THOUSAND DOLLARS) IN THE SEVERAL STATES. 


TTR ic anccdassnninderdée OnE 964 9. Aba emRe soc cccesccccnecebes $14 77 
©. LemORA occ cnccccnnqaceses £2 8B 0 ere ee 1415 
§. AsKARERS. oc ccccccacceccooce 18 33] 9. South Carolina,.........+++. 13 30 
4. Mississippi........ 17 86 ro. New Hampshire............ 12 88 
G, FER nc ccdcccccccceqesssge TS 96 | 82. Tows,...cccccccccccsccccccce 12 62 
6. Nebraska. :..ccccescccctcass 14 83 | 12. California...........+. covece 38 28 
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the State of smallest aggregate wealth, is the State in which the 
taxation is the highest per thousand dollars of property ($26.34 per 
thousand), and also the State in which the rate per head is the 
largest, namely, $19.30. In the old slave States (with the excep- 
tion of Tennessee and Texas), and in Maine and Nebraska—all 
States where the property is small in proportion to population—the 
taxes were high in 1870 in proportion to property: $21.85 in 
Louisiana; $18.33 in Arkansas; $17.86 in Mississippi; $15.36 in 
Maine; $14.83 in Nebraska; and $14.77 in Alabama. The State 
of the Union which in recent years has exhibited the most shame- 
ful disregard of its obligations, namely, Tennessee, imposed upon 
its population and property in 1870 almost the smallest burden of 





13. Massachusetts.............+. $11 68 | 26. North Carolina......... .... $9 02 
BE EER cc cccscccssccese BE SF] BF. IRGIMRiscccccccccvesccccees 8 51 
BE SR cc ncecccccccsccecsccs BE OB 1 OR, TRO FOUN, 65 cc kcisccccsccee 7 88 
ST sc cocsensedececoesee Ir 26 | 29. Connecticut..........cseees 7 83 
Be DGIER ce vecccdvcccccccccece EE SS | 90. WIGCORSIN .. ..cccccccccccses 7 67 
SS EEE ore reer rrr: Fk | Aree 7 52 
PMs 6 osteo Cocccecvecsegee ZO 52.) 90. New York... ccsccccccaceces 7 47 
20. Maryland............s.se0+- 10 30 | 33. Rhode Island.............++. 7 31 
i deccccctwesecte. 600 ee ie Mics ccdctnceuiesdeceees 7 10 
Be IN Ss dod es Ke'cdicwececece > Oe 1-S5. -POMINNG nc ccc cccccccccene 6 79 
 PROET. oo. bi s'o cicccccoces 9 48 | 36. Pennsylvania.............++. 6 44 
O0- POIOE 0060005 seecqecececs OOP) SP. TOINIB, oc ccinecccavccsssee 4 30 
25. West Virginia.............-. 9 03 


ccc onsen rangemad Cn. oss canceneendous $6 42 
2. Massachusetts............+- ie oe a err 6 39 
SUMO c cccccccccesesseue 13 95 | 22. Minnesota..........eeeeese 6 02 
4. Connecticut .........e.eeee- ome ob cet ere) rer 5 9g! 
PE MONEE. ccccccesclavescs IE 07 | 24. Wisconsin... cccccicccccce 5 10 
6. New Hampshire............ ZO 38.1 25. MEicHR cc des nce esiccccceess 457 
7. Rhode Island.............-. 9 98 | 26. Mississippi................. 451 
&. Lowisiana.. .....ccccccccccce ko 71 | 27. Kentucky...........cccceees 4 34 
SL capbcecececccecocoecess 8 83 | 28. South Carolina.............. 3 92 
10. IHlinois.........ccccscccccce 8 59 | 29. West Virginia............... 3 89 
NGL 4056.6.019000009000 0600 © SS FOR Wee ccc cece ccccccccs 3 76 
22.. Maryland........5.scccccecee 8 49 | 31. Delaware.......cccececceees 3 34 
13. Nebraska...........-- ee © 96 1S, FIER, ccc tcvccccccccscese 2 99 
14. New Jersey: ......0.s+00-05+ 8-18 | 93. Tennessee...........eeccees 2 69 
15. Missouri............++..000 8-08 | 94.7 Plocida:. .cccccccceveccccoce 2 64 
TM, BNIB 5ob56cscccscccccecedes 97-58 | 95. Georgia... ..cccccccscscsees 2 21 
BN, 5 6424.4000cec0cseeeee 7 33 | 36. North Carolina..... prerre 2 20 
18. Pennsylvania............+0+5 6-96 | 37. Texas....... snewews feeceeee I 38 
Vermont 22. ccccesccdccccee - 646 
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taxation, the average rate having been but $2.69 per head, and 
$6.79 per thousand dollars of its acknowledged property; which 
last in turn did not probably appear in the State assessment rolls at 
one half its true market valuation. Another State, Minnesota, which 
has been shamelessly false to its obligations, had*also, in 1870, but 
a comparatively light burden of State or local taxation, namely, 
$6.02 per capita. The six States imposing, in 1870, the largest per 
capita burden of taxation on their citizens were as follows: Neva- 
da, $19.30; Massachusetts, $17.10; California, $13.95 ; Connecticut, 
$11.28; New York, $11.07; New Hampshire, $10.22. In none of 
the remaining thirty-one States did the average burden of local tax- 
ation rise as high as $10 per capita ; although in Rhode Island and 
Louisiana the average rate was but little inferior. 

The amount raised by taxation, other than national, in all the 
States and Territories for the year 1870 was returned at $280,591,- 
521; and the amount of public debt, exclusive of all Federal indebt- 
edness, at $868,676,758 ; for which latter, bonds—State, county, and 
municipal—had been issued to the amount of $753,823,507. 

Interesting as are these census returns, and indicating accurately, 
as they undoubtedly do, the relative wealth of the different States 
and sections of the country, as well as the absolute amount raised in 
i870 by local, in contradistinction from Federal, taxation, and also the 
aggregate of State, county, town, and city indebtedness of the United 
States at that date, the determination then made of the aggregate 
value of the property of the whole country can not be accepted 
as entirely satisfactory, or indeed (as is the case with all such esti- 
mates) as any thing more than an approximation tothetruth. Inthe 
first place, in presenting thirty thousand millions as their estimate of 
the aggregate of our national wealth, the census authorities confess 
that no attempt was made, because of difficulties in the way which 
were almost insuperable, to eliminate that portion of the so-called 
personal property of the country—as, for example, mortgages— 
which is based on the value of real estate ; and to this extent, there- 
fore, the census estimates of 1870 involve a duplication of wealth.’ 


?The reasons given by the Superintendent of the Census for not attempting to 
reduce the aggregate valuation of the real and personal property of the country by 
the amount of the latter, which merely represents the former, were as follows : 

“‘rst. The duplication follows the general rule of State and municipal taxation. 
In nearly all the States of the Union, land and buildings are taxed to their full (as- 
sumed) value, without deduction on account of mortgages, while mortgages are also 
taxed at their full value. To obtain the aggregate value of both species of property, 
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If mortgages of real estate are alone to be taken into account, the 
duplication of wealth in the census estimates under this head would 
for the year 1870, in the opinion of the writer, have been not far from 
two thousand millions of dollars. But if the stock certificates of 
corporations, counted as personal property, in addition to the capi- 
tal which they represented, are also to be taken into account, then 
the duplications of wealth in the census estimate for 1870 would 
probably have to be increased to the extent, in all, of some five 
or six thousand millions. Thus in Ohio—the only State which regu- 
larly publishes an official statement of the number of the real estate 
mortgages recorded and canceled each year within its territory, and 
the amount of money secured or released by the same—the census 
valuation of property for the year 1870 was $2,235,000,000; and 
the amount of money secured by recorded State mortgages—real 
estate and railroad—for the year 1870-71 was $49,134,000 for the 
former, and $316,738,000, for the latter, or a total of $365,872,000. 
So that if the money value secured by this aggregate of mortgages, 
and the value of the actuality upon which the mortgages were 
based, were both included in the property valuation of Ohio by the 
Census of 1870—as was probably the case—then about one dollar 
in every six of such a valuation of property would represent a dupli- 
cation of property. And if a like ratio of duplication existed in 


this duplication being admitted, is, therefore, to obtain the bases of possible taxation 
in prevailing methods of taxation, better than by excluding such duplicated values. 

“2d, This personal property, representing real property, is not always, perhaps 
not generally, owned in the immediate community where the real property is situ- 
ated, Its exclusion, therefore, while it would more accurately present the realized 
wealth of the country as a whole, would lead to the grossest misrepresentation as 
between sections and States. Hundreds of millions are owned in the East in the 
form of mortgages on the real estate of the West. If these gigartic amounts are to 
be excluded from such tables as following [/.¢., in the Census Reports], they must 
be excluded as personal property from the valuations of the Eastern States. But to 
do so would be in the highest degree unjust. The wealth of these States consists in 
the value of their own real estate, their manufacturing, commercial, and banking 
capital, their furniture, apparel, and equipage, p/us the claims they have upon the 
lands, buildings, and railways of the newer States. 

**3d. Even were it desirable, in view of the two considerations here presented, 
to eliminate the element of duplicated valuations, it will appear, on reflection, clear 
that the difficulties in the way of any thing approaching an accurate discrimination ot 
the amount to be excluded would be almost insuperable. 

** On these accounts it was believed that it would be far more satisfactory to aggre- 
gate the totals of real and personal as separately obtained, without any inquiry how 
far the value of one merely represents the value of the other.”—Remarks on the Sta- 
tistics of Wealth, Census Reports : Industry and Wealth, p. 5. 
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1870 in the valuations of property in the other States of the Union, 
and there is no reason to suppose to the contrary, then the census: 
estimate of national wealth for that year would, as above indicated, 
require to be reduced by reason of such duplications to the extent 
of one sixth, or to an aggregate of twenty-five thousand million 
dollars. 

On the other hand, there never has been, and practically there 
can not be, in any highly civilized community, any such thing as an 
even approximately accurate valuation of so much of the so-called 
“personal property” as is tangible, visible, and in the nature of 
chattels; to say nothing of titles, rights, debts, credits, or “ choses 
in action,” things invisible and intangible, which are popularly con- 
sidered and classed as (personal) property, but are really only the 
representatives of property. Thus, for example, the city of Phila- 
delphia imposes a specific tax upon watches, and has a most intelli- 
gent and efficient corps of tax assessors and collectors; and yet in 
1870, out of a population of nearly seven hundred thousand, only 
nine hundred and three silver watches were to be found for taxa- 
tion, and only one person in fifty-two was returned as having a 
watch of any description. 

Again, it is generally believed that under all circumstances, and 
in every community, the value of what is_ popularly called “ real” 
property is always greatly in excess of the value of what is called 
“personal” property; the Census of 1870 indicating that for the 
United States the valuation of the former is more than double that 
of the latter, the ratio indicated being nearly that of 10 to 4.30. 
Accepting the popular classification, there is, however, no such dif- 
ference in any community in the values of these two descriptions of 
property ; and extensive investigation has satisfied the writer that 
in the older, richer, and more densely populated States of the Union, 
like New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, etc., 
the separate aggregates of property generally classed under the two 
heads of “real” and “ personal,” either equal or closely approximate 
to each other in actual value. The truth is that “the market value 
of land is merely the reflection of the value of the productive capi- 
tal placed upon it or in its immediate vicinity, The market value 
of the aggregate of land and that of the aggregate of other produc- 
tive capital are equal, no matter whether the estimate be confined 
to a neighborhood, city, or State, or include the entire domain of 
civilization.” : 

If one desires to find out the locality where land has the least 
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value, he will find it on the unsettled prairies of the West, or in the 
deserts of Africa, or in any other place where there is no personal 
property in connection with the land or contiguous to it. On the 
other hand, if he desires to know the localities on the surface of the 
glcebe where land is the most valuable—so valuable, in fact, and in 
comparison with other commodities, that an amount of “ minted” 
gold adequate to cover its surface would be requisite to effect its 
purchase—he will find them in London, in the vicinity of the Bank 
of England, or in Wall Street, in New York, the points upon which 
the greatest value of personal property is either accumulated or 
reflected. In general, the market value of land is greater than the 
value of the buildings erected upon it, and the market value of real 
estate—using the term in the ordinary sense, as including land and 
buildings—is generally, but not always, largely in excess of the value 
of personal estate. But if we take the valuation of property in any 
given locality, and from the gross value of the real estate deduct the 
value of the buildings, and then add to this value the personal estate, 
the two valuations will be found to be equal, provided the valua- 
tions have been made correctly.! 

If it were possible, therefore, to devise and make operative a 
system of inquiry which would act asa drag-net and bring in for 
review and correct valuing not only all the real estate, but abso- 
lutely also all the personal property (in the sense of actualities), of 
the country, the gain in the national inventory which would thereby 
result would probably not only offset any duplications of wealth 
that entered into and improperly augmented the census estimates 
of 1870, but also such deductions as a change from currency to gold 
prices might render necessary. Unsatisfactory, therefore, in some 
of its details as may be the methods by which the census estimate 
of thirty thousand millions as the aggregate of our national wealth 
in 1870 was arrived at, the result, nevertheless, on the whole, as 
before stated, was undoubtedly an approximation to the truth, and 
as accurate as admitted of being made under the circumstances. 
But let the aggregate of our national wealth in 1870 have been 
twenty or thirty thousand millions—and much higher than this last 
amount none can reasonably estimate it—the fact that this aggregate 
(whatever it may be) represents the surplus result of all the labor, 
skill, and thought exerted, and all the capital earned and saved, or 
brought into the country during the last two hundred and fifty 
years, or even since the country became permanently the abode of 


? Treatise on Political Economy. George Opdyke, 1851. 
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civilized man, strikingly illustrates how slowly that which we call 
wealth has in times past accumulated, and how long it has taken a 
people located amid such resources as exist in the United States, 
and possessed of so much of individual energy as characterizes our 
citizens to provide themselves with such an amount of capital, or 
rather subsistence, in advance, to the extent in value of from $600 
to $800 per capita. . 


ANNUAL INCOME, OR VALUE OF THE ANNUAL PRODUCTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 


The value of the annual product of the nation, on the other hand, 
admits, in some respects, of a more precise and reliable estimate, inas- 
much as the quantity and average market value of the products of 
the great leading industries admit of approximately accurate deter- 
mination ; and—for example, in the case of cotton, corn, wheat, wool, 
iron, copper, and the staple textile manufactures—are so determined 
every year, for the purposes of trade or speculation, with a great 
degree of accuracy. 

The gross value of this annual product was estimated, after con- 
siderable investigation by the writer, then U. S. Special Commis- 
sioner of the Revenue, and by Gen. F. A. Walker, then Chief of the 
U. S. Bureau of Statistics, in December, 1869, as amounting to 
$6,825,000,000 currency ; or, assuming a population of 39,000,000, 
to about $175 per head. Of course, with incomplete data such an 
estimate could not pretend to be much more than intelligent guess- 
ing, and by many, including the London Zconomist, was regarded 
as excessive. The corrected returns of the national census, taken 
within the next twelve months, led, however, Gen. Walker, the super- 
intendent, to a conclusion that the gross value of the annual product 
of the nation for 1870 was considerably in excess of this previous 
estimate, and in fact approximated $7,286,000,000; farm products 
being returned at $2,447,000,000, and the products of all other indus- 
tries at $4,839,000,000. Of course, all these estimates being made 
on a currency basis, and involving also large duplications, they must 
be largely reduced in order to obtain any thing answering to a true 
net result, and also to bring them into correspondence with the re- 
sults of similar investigations made in this country prior to 1860, 
and since that date in other countries. But making these allowances, 
and also taking into account the circumstance that all these census 
estimates were based on a valuation of actual returned product 
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rather than on returned or estimated individual income (as in Great 
Britain), it is probable that the net or true value of the annual pro- 
duct of the United States for 1870 did reach as high a figure as 
$4,500,000,000 or $5,000,000,000. 

But such an aggregate result has no parallel in the history of any 
country,’ and, if correct, is of all wonderful and surprising things in 
connection with the United States, the thing that is more wonder- 
ful than any other. And that it may be, furthermore, approximately 
correct, is indicated by a great variety of what may be termed cir- 
cumstantial evidence. Thus, for example, apart from the abnormal 
condition of things which has prevailed during the last ten or fifteen 
years, the average wages of labor, and the average rate of interest 
on capital in the United States for many years—perhaps, indeed, 
for the entire period of our existence as a nation—have been higher 
than the average of wages and interest in almost any other coun- 
try; which of itself is absolute proof that the product of labor and 
of capital has been large. For, if the product of labor and capi- 
tal had been small, the share of the product which labor and capital 
could receive would also have been small; and no combinations or 
circumstances could, for a period of twenty or thirty years or more, 
have maintained American wages and interest, as has been the case, 
at an exceptionally high standard. 

Up to a recent period, moreover, there have been but compara- 
tively few paupers in the United States, and even now it may be 
doubted whether we have any thing corresponding to the permanent 
pauper classes of Europe; so that the aggregate of annual abund- 
ance produced and divided among the masses must have been 
greater, comparatively, in the United States, than in those coun- 
tries where a large class exists simply to consume and diminish the 
products of labor. Again, the increase of population has been, 
and probably is now, in a greater ratio in the United States than in 
any of the states of Europe; the increase even during the last de- 
cade—covering the period of the war—having been at a rate sufficient 
to double our numbers in about thirty-five years; while for Great 
Britain the population doubles only once in seventy-five years, and 
in the case of France remains stationary or recedes. In 1870, the 
population of the United States was about seven millions greater 
than that of the United Kingdom, and about the same as that of 
France. 

The gross income of Great Britain, as before stated, was estimated by Mr. Bax- 
ter for 1868-70 at $4,300,000,000, 
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In no country, moreover, has labor-saving machinery been de- 
vised and employed to such an extent for cheapening and increas- 
ing production as in the United States. And as one new illustration 
of this fact, it may be mentioned that in a monograph recently pub- 
lished by Dr. Engle, the well-known director of the Prussian Statis- 
tical Bureau, “On the Steam Power of the World,” the first place 
in the use of such power is unhesitatingly given to the United States ; 
the estimate in respect to stationary engines being 1,215,711 horse- 
power for the United States and 936,405 for Great Britain, and 
14,223 locomotive engines for the former as compared with 10,933 
for the latter. All of which is equivalent to saying that the United 
States avails itself of the forces embodied in coal to a greater ex- 
tent than any other nation for the purposes of production, and the 
co-ordinate and essential work of exchanging or distribution. In 
respect to marine engines, as measured by the tonnage of ocean 
steamers, the position of the United States is, however, far inferior 
to that of Great Britain—the relative tonnage being 483,840 for the 
former, as against 2,624,431 for the latter—a circumstance that still 
further illustrates what has long been painfully apparent, that in the 
business of exchanging, the people of the United States have been 
content to limit the sphere of their operations (to their great loss) 
to their own territory and markets, and have practically abandoned 
to other nations the larger business and markets which the rest of 
the world offers. 

Commenting upon the comparative annual incomes of the United 
States and Great Britain, the late Mr. Dudley Baxter, of England, 
who of all foreign economists was most competent to express an 
opinion, writing in 1871, thus speaks of the estimate of five thousand 
millions of dollars (£1,000,000,000) as the gold income of the United 
States for 1870: 


¥ Large as the amount may seem, I should be disposed to accept it. I see no 
reason to doubt that the national income of the United States exceeds that of the 
United Kingdom. The population is more numerous by nearly eight millions, which, 
at £25 per head, gives £200,000,000 ($1,000,000,000) more income, The earn- 
ings of all classes of laborers are greater, and there are no paupers, so that the 
total income of the working classes must be far larger. The scale of prices and 
living is much higher than in England, and the incomes of the classes next Above 
the laborers higher in proportion. On the other hand, there is much less capital in the 
country” (than in Great Britain), “and the upper or wealthy classes much less nume- 
rous. . . . It seems probable that the deficiency in wealthier classes goes far to 
balance the greater population. But the higher earnings must turn the scale in 
favor of America, and render the estimate of £1,000,000,090 a very probable one. 
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But this surplus is absorbed in the greater cost of living, and the Americans save 
much less than the English or Germans.” 

“ But it is an income that will increase very rapidly. With the increase of 
population, trade, and the value of land, sixty years hence a population of 100,000,000 
are likely to have an income larger per head than at present, and probably not less 
in amount than £2,500,000,000, estimating only £25 per head, or less than the 
British annual average. With such a probable growth of income, the present debt 
becomes insignificant in proportion. The reduction of interest from the present 
(1871) average rates of 5 per cent for the Federal debt and 6 per cent for the 
State debts will of itself bring a great diminution of burden. With ordinary finan- 
cial prudence, it will be paid off by the surpluses that are sure to result from the 
elasticity and natural growth of the revenue, The Americans need four things for 
the development of their country: to readjust the taxes that diminish their 
power of production and their commerce; to keep out of wars that would hinder 
their growth and prosperity; to keep good faith with every public creditor, so as to 
attract the capital which is required by the rapid development of the nation; and to 
promote intercourse and friendly feeling with European countries, especially Eng- 
land and Germany, whose wealth and population have a continual tendency to invest 
themselves in America.”—Natsonal Debts, Baxter, pp. 37, 38. 


The next question of interest in this line of inquiry is, How 
much of its national income does the nation annually save and 
make available as new capital in the work of producing national 
abundance ? 
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RECENT AMERICAN BOOKS. 


Tue House BeautiruL!'—If pompous title, handsome binding, thick 
paper, very neat printing, and its author’s popularity were sufficient to render 
a book intellectually beautiful, no book would be more entitled to universal 
admiration than “The House Beautiful.” These requisites being insufficient, 
we can explain the favor with which it has been received only by recalling to 
our mind the fact that the human soul, once benumbed by the fatal mesmer- 
ism of too much reverence for a man’s name, is rendered forever blind to the 
plainest facts, It is, therefore, our duty to be severer in our criticism than if 
the case were an ordinary one. 

Entertaining as he often is, Mr. Cook has, in common with many people, 
the misfortune of being unable to distinguish between oddity and quaintness 
on the one hand, and real beauty on the other. His ideal of a washstand, for 
instance, is a contrivance constructed against the laws of gravity and equilib- 
rium (p. 41, f. 9), which is liable to be upset by a very slight blast of wind, 
and the consequences are self-evident. Another of his ideally beautiful wash- 
stands is a French article (p. 300, f. 94), which affords indeed great esthetic 
pleasure, offering, as it does, to the eye, foot-tub, slop-basin, and similar acces- 
sories, His ideal of a towel is that which hangs “on an old-fashioned roller.” 
No less original are his ideas of beauty and comfort respecting chairs. “A 
pattern once in universal use here,” whose “seat was of wood,” or else a 
rickety, shapeless Chinese bamboo chair (p. 155, f. 52)—these are his chairs 
par excellence! Perhaps had Mr. Cook written his book remaining constantly 
seated on either, and had some other part of his body had a saying in the 
matter, his conclusions would have been different. Out of eight tables he 
recommends to the public, seven are so contrived as to admit of no stretch- 
ing of the limbs underneath. But his “superior taste” in house decoration 
is best shown by a detail of cut No. 86 (p. 276), which represents a bedroom. 
A china plate hangs from the wall over the head of the bedstead, which, 
by the way, is twice as wide as it is long. Indeed, there was no need of Mr. 
Cook telling us that “he is not at all sure that his taste is good, or that he 
can depend upon its being good at all times.” As for the campaign he has 
undertaken against carpets, water and gas pipes, and so forth, we can not for- 
bear being reminded of Don Quixote’s adventure with the windmills. At 
p. 301, Mr. Cook has discovered that Agar was a male / We impatiently wait 


*“The House Beautiful.” By Clarence Cook. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1878. 
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for another book of his, in which he will kindly introduce Ismael in the char- 
acter of a female. 

The 111 illustrations by which the book is “enriched” cannot be over- 
looked. The few drawn by Mr. A. Sandier and Mr. R. Riordan are excellent, 
with the exception of cut 46, whose title, “ Much in Little Space,” should be 
by all means “ How Much Horrible Drawing can be Condensed in 5 by 4 
inches space.” Of the 70 by F. Lathrop, only about a dozen are tolerable ; 
the others presenting the most miserable, crooked, and rickety collection of 
furniture that was ever engraved. ‘They are all out of drawing and perspec- 
tive. Mr. Lathrop has been spoiled by the Mutual Admiration Society to 
which he belongs. Who tells him that he is a great artist is his worst enemy. 
We tell him the plain truth, because we detect a vigor in his drawing which 
is a sure token of artistic feeling and talent. But in order that this talent may 
yield good fruit, he must begin again by studying geometrical drawing and 
perspective. 

Lanpor’s IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS.'.—In their comely and con- 
venient edition of these extraordinary writings, Roberts Brothers have con- 
ferred nothing short of a boon upon all readers and lovers of literature. These 
works are not history, or science, or philosophy, or morals, or politics. They 
are simply and purely literature, whose object is primarily the creation of 
beauty as a body to thought, like Tennyson’s idea of a song, “ perfect music 
into noble words.” But these gems or stars of literature are illustrated with 
such ample and competent scholarship, that they are, like Shakespeare, stores 
of information as well as of the wonders of the imagination ; so that one may 
read behind them, as if on a palimpsest, history, philosophy, politics, morals, 
social laws, religion, and wonderful delineation of character and reproduction 
of past times, overlaid by the letters embodying the special purpose of the 
artist’s soul. There can be no doubt that these works are classics. They are 

facile princeps, They take their place easily among the great and pure 
books of human nature, which the language will never spare. ‘Their style 
comes little short of perfection in English composition, it is so rare, clear, for- 
cible, beautiful ; and of that kind of eloquence which one reads over and over 
again, wondering where the secret of its power may be, it is so simple and 
so easily done apparently, and yet is so ravishing and inimitable. As in all 
great works, one‘is struck by the courage of the style and of the imagery. 
One is continually pausing to say “ an inferior hand would never have dared 
that word or that image; yet how natural, necessary, and even inevitable it 
seems here!” The vocabulary also is a continual surprise and pleasure. Lan- 
dor was about fifty years old when he began these great writings. Then they 
came in a torrent, as if all those years had been damming up the waters till 
the head became irresistible. One sad but apparently inevitable mark of 
classic greatness they bear—this, namely, that they were at first slighted and 
rejected, viewed suspiciously by publishers, and tossed from one to another 
4“* Imaginary Conversations.” By Walter Savage Landor. First, Second, Third, 
Fourth, and Fifth Series. Boston: Roberts Brothers. . ; 
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contemptuously or indignantly, until one of the wise and instructed few who 
admired them in Ms. persuaded a friend to undertake the publication. It is 
surprising how uniformly great works or great persons meet this reception; so 
constantly indeed that one would think mankind, by repetition, would grow 
wise enough to construe a rising malediction as an indication that they may 
safely accept and bless. But for a long time yet, it is to be feared, the 
prophet’s crown will be known by its thorns, and one of the sharpest will be 
that he is disowned by his countrymen or his kindred. Among these Conver- 
sations, introducing eminent men and women of all times and conditions, the 
classical ones have been preferred by many good judges. Others have found 
their favorite to be that between Lady Jane Grey and Roger Ascham, which 
is of an indescribable sweetness and beauty. The talk between Calvin and 
Melancthon is noble. Milton and Galileo discourse curiously and feelingly 
together, with interruptions by an ignorant Dominican. To our mind, one of 
the most pathetic and picturesque is that between Henry VIII. and Anna 
Boleyn. ‘They are exceedingly interesting ; one can not cease from reading ; 
they affect the mind like a continuous picture, or, if in a picture motion be 
wanting, then like a great drama concentrated into one scene, and enacted by 
characters incomparably distinct and shining. ‘To pick out faults would be 
needless and useless, and would be to say nothing more than that human 
work can not be infallible ; and if they might*serve a purpose of instruction, 
over against the beauties for the student of letters, such persons will be sure 
to study these works profoundly for themselves. But let all read them who 
enjoy beauty, purity, simplicity, and elevation in language, brought to the 
service of an imagination equally vivid in pictures and equipped with knowl- 
edge. 


Tue Epocu oF THE MAamMMoru.'—Those who claim an extreme antiquity 
for man have not much firm ground left them to stand upon except the qua- 
ternary gravel, in which it is alleged that human remains have been found. 
This was the age of the mammoth and other extinct animals, and is generally 
thought to be not less than one hundred thousand years old. Dr. Southall 
undertakes to show that this period existed within ten thousand years. 

The book (a 12mo of 430 pages) is the second work on the origin of 
man by the same author, The first, entitled “The Recent Origin of Man” 
(an 8vo of 606 pages), published in 1875, was favorably noticed iri this Re- 
VIEW at the time of its appearance. It contained a full discussion of all the 
points bearing upon the subject, and was marked by such ability and learning 
that it attracted much attention, especially in England and France, The 
author maintained, with decided success, that the evidences brought forward 
to prove man’s great antiquity do not prove it, but rather the contrary, The 
second work (“The Epoch of the Mammoth”) seems to have been under- 


?“*The Epoch of the Mammoth and the Apparition of Man on the Earth.’ 
By James C. Southall, A.M., LL.D. Illustrated. London: Triibner & Co. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co, 1878. 
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taken primarily as a restatement in briefer form of the argument contained in 
the larger book, and such it is in the main, but with important additions and 
some omissions. The subject of tumuli and dolmens, although fully dis- 
cussed in the earlier work, is omitted from this, the author intimating that 
fuller knowledge points to a withdrawal of that subject from the field of con- 
troversy, there being no evidence of great antiquity for any of them. In the 
chapter on the lake-dwellings, new evidence is given to show that these struc- 
tures were occupied in Northern Europe down to the eleventh century of our 
era (it is now ascertained that they came down to the thirteenth century), and 
there is no certain proof that the oldest of them is more than three thousand 
years old. The only ground on which great antiquity could be claimed for 
the lake-dwellings, or for the Danish shell-mounds, was the absence of 
metals. But metals have been found, and if they had not, any argument 
drawn from their absence would have been without serious weight, especially 
as the fauna remains are recent. 

The author sheds new light on the heaeeaeian whose evidence was 
formidable chiefly on account of the exhibition of human remains in juxtapo.- 
sition with the bones of extinct animals, and on account of changes in physical 
geography, which points belong chiefly to the problem concerning the age of 
the quaternary formation. Light is thrown on the former point, however, by 
the wonderful revelations of Solutré, and by numerous evidences in favor of 
the recent existence of these extinct animals. 

The top-dressing of diluvial gravel existing in the valley and on the flank- 
ing hills of the Somme River, and inclosing human relics, is by Dr. Southall, 
Dr. Andrews, etc., ascribed to the paleolithic flood, which is supposed to 
have been the conclusion of the quaternary period, the date of which is sep- 
arately discussed. The peat which overlies the gravel in the Somme valley 
does not create any serious difficulty. In the discussion of the “ Great Ex- 
tinct Animals,” important evidence is brought forward to show that the ele- 
phant is referred to on Assyrian and Egyptian monuments as existing and 
hunted in the valley of the Tigris as late as 1100 or 1200 B.C., while it is also 
shown that on the north-west coast of Africa, opposite Spain, the elephant 
and rhinoceros were common at the beginning of our era. These facts of 
course show that the existence of the elephant and rhinoceros in Europe at a 
recent period would not be at all remarkable. Dr. Schliemann found the 
figure of the hippopotamus moulded in pottery at Troy, and a delineation of 
the elephant at Mycenz. A great deal of fresh information has been gathered 
to show the coexistence of “The Three Ages” in Europe and other parts of 
the world, and the continued use of stone implements in Europe down to 
Roman and Merovingian times. The account of the cemetery at Caranda is 
very interesting and suggestive. The chapter on the discoveries at Troy 
contains also an account of Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries at Mycenz. Some 
new and important calculations in respect to the date of the glacial age are 
based on the retrocession of the Falls of St. Anthony from Fort Snelling. 
The chapter on the discoveries of M. Kerviler at the mouth of the Loire is 
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entirely new. A fresh discussion is also given on the antiquity of man in 
America, with special reference to the discovery of human remains in various 
places in California under volcanic deposits several hundred feet from the 
surface. ‘ 

But the most important chapter in the book is the twenty-first, in which 
the author undertakes to demonstrate the recent occurrence of the glacial 
age. He shows that this ice-period reigned in the north of Europe during 
the neolithic period, which is known to have begun within ten thousand 
years—most probably within five thousand. About the same date for the 
close of the glacial epoch is reached by observations made on the beaches 
of the North American lakes by Dr. Andrews, and on the Falls of St. An- 
thony by Professor Winchell. Corroborating testimony is also found in the 
alluvium of the rivers Sadne and Loire, France. No traces of the paleolithic 
age have been found in either Egypt or Babylonia. But stone implements 
have been found in those countries in immediate association with bronze and 
iron. 

Upon the whole, Dr. Southall makes a strong case to show that geology 
and archzology confirm the best opinion of ethnologists that man first ap- 
peared in central (or western) Asia, that his primitive condition was one of 
civilization, and that the date of his appearance was not longer ago than ten 
thousand years—probably less. 

Darwinism, which has not been advancing of late in any quarter, receives 
a backset on this line of investigation. Some of the oldest human skeletons 
yet found show a perfect human organization and a large cerebral cavity ; 
and no specimen of paleolithic man is inferior to types now existing. The 
wide gap between man and the ape—one of the widest in the series—has not 
been narrowed. In fact, Professor Virchow, who is an advocate of the devel- 
opment theory, has lately declared that “every positive advance which we 
have made in the province of prehistoric anthropology has actually removed 
us farther from the proof of such a connection,” namely, between man and 
any line of inferior animal life. W. H, RuFFNER. 

New York. 
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New Work By Mr. Lecxy.'—Any historical work by Mr. Lecky must 
necessarily command respect and attention. His previous achievements not 
unnaturally led to the expectation that he would prove one of the finest 
historians of the present generation. Nor has this hope been disappointed. 
If he does not rival Hallarg in philosophic depth, and the power of measur- 
ing the influence of events, or Macaulay in picturesqueness, he has yet quali- 
ties of his own which justly render him distinguished. Besides possessing 


1A History of England in the Eighteenth Century.” By William Edward 
Hartpole Lecky. Vols. I. and II. Longmans & Co, 
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considerable powers of eloquence, he everywhere reveals the presence of a 
calm and unbiased mind. For example, though Mr. Lecky is himself a 
Radical of an advanced type, nothing could be finer than the eulogy he 
passes in these volumes upon the great Tory statesman.William Pitt. Other 
instances of his fairness might readily be cited. Mr. Lecky adopts a plan in 
this new work which will be welcomed by all readers. It has not been his 
object to write the history of the period year by year, detailing with great 
fullness military events or minor personal or party incidents, He rather 
devotes himself to a consideration of those facts and events which concern 
the permanent forces of the nation, or which indicate some of the more 
enduring features of national life. In separate chapters he deals with foreign 
policy, the vicissitudes of Whigs and Tories, the church, the aristocracy, the 
commercial classes, the Nonconformists, decline of the ecclesiastical spirit, 
religious legislation of the Whigs, parliamentary corruption and tyranny, 
legislation affecting public order, national tastes and manners, etc. We thus 
obtain a survey of every thing relating to public life, while history proper is 
not neglected. This work is thorough, able, and elaborate; no student of 
England of the eighteenth century should neglect to master it, while to the 
ordinary reader it is a narrative of engrossing interest. 








THE Great Tuirst Lanp.'—Mr. Gillmore has published already some 
dozen books of travel, but none of them, perhaps, is the equal of this in 
interest ; one reason being, doubtless, that of recent years all eyes have been 
turned in the direction of the great African continent. Mr. Gillmore is quite 
a different kind of traveler from Mr. Stanley. He belongs rather to the old 
school of adventurous explorers, men who travel chiefly from the love of the 
thing than from the desire to make much of their doings at home. As he 
says in his Preface, he only shoots what is necessary for food, and when that 
is done he ceases to take the lives of valuable animals. He also affirms that 
with moderate expenditure and half a dozen attendants he could pass 
through Africa from north to south, and probably not take more than a year 
to do it. His method is very simple, and would probably not involve the 
death of a single human being. He must decline, however, to impart the 
knowledge of his modus operandi, save to those who are desirous of assisting 
him in his undertaking. Meanwhile, he here gives us the results of his par- 
tial exploration of Africa. He does not pretend to furnish much information 
of a social or political kind; he simply records his experiences of the lands 
he explores, and the peoples with whom he comes in contact, much as one 
might indite a series of letters to a friend in England. Hence, although his 
work is not of the first importance in some aspects, its glimpses of African 
life and African scenery are singularly graphic and picturesque. 


1 “The Great Thirst Land: A Ride through Natal, Orange Free State, Trans- 
vaal and Kalahari Desert.” By Parker Gillmore (‘‘ Ubique”). Cassell, Petter & 
Galpin, 
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HisTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEopLE.'—We now arrive at the second 
volume of this really fine work, Mr. Green is accomplishing his task with 
marked ability. The present installment of what will be ‘Ae English history 
of our generation, deals with one of the most interesting periods in the 
literary and political annals of Britain. In Book V., the writer traces the 
vicissitudes of the monarchy from 1461 to 1540; and Book VI. is con- 
cerned with the Reformation, 1540 to 1603. Although this period is of sur- 
passing interest in a political sense, it is also the highest and most glorious in 
English literature. It is the age of Spenser, Bacon, and Shakespeare, The 
literary renaissance now attained its meridian splendor in England, and she 
may well boast of the age of Elizabeth as an age unparalleled. In arms and 
literature she then reached her zenith. In a series of able and eloquent 
chapters Mr. Green conveys his reader through this momentous time. His 
narrative has all the charm of a romance. It is written in admirable Eng- 
lish, and the author presents us with vivid sketches of Wolsey, Cromwell, and 
other leading contemporary spirits. He also details the struggles with the 
Papacy; and his chapters upon “The England of Elizabeth” and “The 
England of Shakespeare,” it would be difficult to find surpassed in interest in 
the pages of any English historian. 


THE Stock ExcuHance.?—Mr. Giffen formerly assisted the late Walter 
Bagehot in the editorial management of the Zconomist, and was also for 
some time the city editor of the Daily News. He is now head of the Statis- 
tical Department of the Board of Trade. Probably we have no man better 
acquainted with the procedure of the Stock Exchange, or one more able to 
set that procedure in a clear light before the public. All those who desire to 
study the forces which originate and set in motion the causes resulting in 
fluctuations in prices, can not do better than study this work. The author 
writes with a through knowledge of his subject, and yet in so easy and lucid 
a style as to impart the results of that knowledge to the mind of the reader 
who is not versed in Stock Exchange lore. 


THe CHurcH oF ENGLAND.’—Not written in the form of a political 
history, this work really presents us with a graphic picture of England in the 
time of the eighth Henry. The first volume is principally concerned with 
the king’s repressive measures against the clergy. Canon Dixon is a great 
stickler for the rights of the church, but it must be admitted that his ar- 
raignment of Henry and of the policy of his advisers is very thorough and 
searching. The author begins with the work of the parliament of 1529, 


' “ History of the English People.” By John Richard Green, M.A. Vol. II. 
Macmillan & Co. 

2 “Stock Exchange Securities: an Essay on the General Causes of Fluctuations 
in their Price.” By Robert Giffen. Bell & Sons. 

3“ History of the Church of England, from the Abolition of the Roman Juris- 
diction.” By R. Watson Dixon M.A. Vol. I. Henry VIII., a.p. 1529-37. Smith 
Elder & Co. ; 
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which he describes as the most memorable parliament that ever sat—an ex- 
pression which is perhaps justified when we remember that it was this parlia- 
ment which set itself to curtail the power of the church and to reform the 
abuses within it. We meet in this volume with very striking analytical 
sketches of Henry, Cromwell, Wolsey, and others. The author has probed 
his subject to its depths, and he writes with a facile and vigorous pen. 


Tuomas Moore.'—This volume consists of pieces by Moore hitherto 
unedited and uncollected. ‘There is always some amount of interest in such 
a work, and it is heightened if the pieces recovered have a genuine claim to 
be preserved. In the present instance this is scarcely the case, except as re- 
gards certain suppressed passages from the memoirs of Lord Byron. Mr. 
Shepherd’s work is sure to be bought, were it on account of these passages 
alone. 


SAMUEL Breck.2—There should be something entertaining in the 
memorials of a man whose life extended over nearly a century. Breck was 
born in 1771, and was held in his nurse’s arms to look at the battle of 
Bunker Hill. At the age of nine he witnessed a fight in Boston Harbor 
between two English and French frigates; a few years later, he was sent to 
an educational establishment in the south of France. In 1791, he attended 
a sitting of the French National Assembly, and heard one of Mirabeau’s 
orations. He also visited London, and listened to one of Burke’s speeches 
in the House of Commons. Mr. Breck was personally acquainted with 
Joseph Bonaparte, Talleyrand, and Louis Philippe. Though living at the 
time of the great French Revolution, Mr. Breck might also be claimed as a 
- man of our own time, seeing that he did not die until the year 1862. It 
will thus be seen that this one individual history covered an enormous num- 
ber of great crises and events in the history of nations. It would have been 
almost impossible to make this a dull book, but it has more than this nega- 
tive merit, it is essentially pleasant reading. 


ARMENIA AND THE CAMPAIGN OF 1877.2—Mr. Norman’s testimony is 
amongst the most forcible we could receive on the subject of Turkish mis- 
government. He admits that he went to Armenia an advanced Philo-Turk, 
and yet he was driven to the conviction, “that no words could exaggerate 
the amount of misrule that exists in Asiatic Turkey, where Christian and 
Mohamedan alike groan under an intolerable yoke.” The Turkish successes 
in the earlier part of the campaign he attributes to the exertions of about 
half a dozen men. Mr. Norman has not a high opinion either of the Turk- 


1** Prose and Verse, Humorous, Satirical, and Sentimental.’’ By Thomas 
Moore. With Notes of Introduction by R. H. Shepherd. Chatto & Windus. 

2 “Recollections of Samuel Breck; with Passages from his Note Books.” 
Edited by H. G. Scudder. Sampson Low & Co. 

3“ Armenia and the Campaign of 1877.” By C. B. Norman, late Special Cor- 
respondent of Zhe Zimes at the Seat of War. Cassell, Petter & Galpin. 
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ish army or of the Russian army of the Caucasus. The statements of pre- 
vious writers, as to the irregularities and cruelties of Turkish administrators 
and governors, which have been frequently contradicted, here meet with 
abundant corroboration. Mr. Norman writes well, and any unprejudiced 
person reading his book must be struck with its general truth and accuracy. 


Soutn Arrica.'—Mr. Trollope is an indefatigable worker. When not 
writing novels, he is off in search of the picturesque, detailing his success in 
books of travel. This work on South Africa is likely to remain popular for 
some time ; England just now exhibiting a profound interest in the districts 
which Mr. Trollope has recently traversed. He bears testimony to the 
generally excellent character of those amongst whom he briefly sojourned, 
and is evidently much enamored of South African scenery. With regard to 
that vexed question, the affairs of Cape Colony, Mr. Trollope shows that 
there is great antagonism between the whites and blacks, The white men 
will never consent to be ruled by a majority of black men, and the author, in 
common with these whites, is opposed to a color franchise. With respect to 
Lord Carnarvon’s confederation scheme, it is beset by many difficulties— 
some of them perhaps insuperable. Mr. Trollope’s book is well worth read- 
ing. 

PascaL.*—There is a great fascination in Pascal, and persons of the most 
varied opinions upon literature and ‘religion unite in a cordial admiration of 
him. Those, however, to whom he is as yet unknown, will find Professor 
Tulloch’s little work an excellent introduction to this man of singular genius ; 
whose memory is revered rather for that which he promised to achieve than 
for that which he actually accomplished. The author of the /eusées was 
well worthy of being accorded an early place in the admirable series of 
Foreign Classics to which it belongs. 


Tue LETTERS OF JOHN Keats TO Fanny Brawne.’—The general im- 
pression seems to be with regard to this work—and it is one in which we 
must coincide—that it should not have been undertaken. Mr. Forman has 
done much excellent service hitherto in recovering what was valuable con- 
cerning several eminent writers in English literature; but here we think he 
has overstepped the bounds, and transgressed the rules of delicacy. There 
can be no question that if Keats were alive he would never have allowea 
these love-letters to be published; and under such circumstances, we can not 
be too careful in respecting the wishes of the dead. That which through 
neglect or inadvertence has been lost, if it be at all valuable as aftecting a 
deceased writer, may be reverently gathered together and added to existing 


* South Africa.” By Anthony Trollope. Chapman & Hall. 

*“ Pascal.” By Principal Tulloch. Blackwood & Sons. 

3“ The Letters of John Keats to Fanny Brawne, written in the Years 1819-20, 
now given from the original manuscripts, with Introduction and Notes.” By H. 
Buxton Forman. Reeves & Turner. 
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treasures ; but that which concerned his affections alone, and the knowledge 
of which he evidently desired should be buried with him, had best be suffered 
to rest in peace. 


Mrs. Moutton’s Poems.'—Mrs. Moulton is a lady not unknown in 
America. Her present volume is certainly deserving of the praise it has met 
with, for the exhibition of a graceful fancy and a charming style. Some of 
the poems are well worthy of being remembered, and this is no uncommon 
tribute in an age which is flooded with inferior verse. If there is not a great, 
there is certainly a true and genuine vein of poetry in the productions of this 
writer. 


Tue LAND or Bortvar.2—Venezuela must be an interesting country, if 
we are to judge from the numerous works which have been written upon it. 
The latest traveler, Mr. Spence, tells us many things which are new, and are 
the result of personal observation. The question, however, still arises, Why 
does not the land of Bolivar, with its great natural resources and its climate, 
become a more favored and prosperous one? The answer must be sought, 
we fear, in the character of its people, of whom Mr. Spence says that they 
will steal water when their masters’ lives are depending upon it. This book 
is embellished by many excellent maps and illustrations. 


Fictron.—In “A Chaperon’s Cares,” Mrs, Jackson combines a good 
deal of clever writing with not the very best of plots. In fact, in order to 
gtatify the present morbid taste for sensationalism, there is a very unpleasant 
episode in this novel which goes by the name of the Devron mystery. Its 
details seem to have been furnished by a perusal of the police reports. If 
we put this out of sight, however, it must be confessed that the author writes 
with much vivacity and freshness, and that her sketches of character are 
graphic and lifelike.—It has always been a puzzle to English readers why 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon, the writer of so many successful works in general 
literature, should have taken to fiction. He startled the world rather than 
pleased it by his “ Diana, Lady Lyle,” and now he follows up the shock by 
another stroke of the galvanic battery with his “Ruby Grey.”* Un- 
doubtedly there are gleams of real talent in Mr. Dixon’s novels; ce/a va sans 
dire ; but even his most intimate friends must confess that he lacks the finest 
and best qualifications of the novelist. Place beside his stories any of the 
works of fiction by George Eliot, R. D. Blackmore, Mr. Hardy, or Mr. 
Black, and his inferiority is at once manifest. Asa novelist, Mr. Dixon is 
spasmodic and unnatural, and lacks the grand repose we see in George 
Eliot or Thackeray. Nor does he make up for this loss by inimitable 


1 “ Swallow Flights: Poems.” By Louise Chandler Moulton. Macmillan & Co. 

2“ The Land of Bolivar; or, War, Peace, and Adventure in the Republic of 
Venezuela.” By J. M. Spence, F.R.G.S. Sampson, Low & Co. 

8 «* A Chaperon’s Cares.” By Mary Catherine Jackson. Smith, Elder & Co. 

4**Ruby Grey.” By W. Hepworth Dixon. Hurst & Black. 
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touches of nature, such as we get in Dickens, “Ruby Grey” is full of 
anomalies, which are not redeemed by flashes of original power. There is 
incident in abundance, but the feeling left after reading the whole work is 
one of mingled disappointment and bewilderment. As the picturesque 
writer ‘of such works as “ The Tower of London,” Mr. Dixon held a unique 
position ; it seems strange that he should seek to barter this position for that 
of a third-rate novelist. If the two novels already published are a fair 
sample of his powers as a story-writer, it is perfectly certain that he 
can not attain high rank in his art—Mr. Jenkins has written a very readable 
story in “The Captain’s Cabin.”' The member for Dundee has a fine 
scent for sensation, and though many of the critics are usually severe upon 
him, none can deny that his present venture in fiction is very interesting —A 
publishing season without a novel by Miss Braddon would almost be re- 
garded as incomplete by a certain section of readers. This very prolific 
lady has now issued her thirtieth or thirty-first novel, and “An Open Ver- 
dict” * is certainly very readable. This writer always manages to have one 
or two characters in whom intense interest centers; and though there is a 
sameness in her method, there is considerable variety in the individuals of 
her stories. Of course there is a murder scandal, and Cyril Calverhouse is 
by no means the finest type of a hero. But when all deductions have been 
made, this novel is worthy of ranking before many which Miss Braddon has 
latterly put forth Miss Grant has already sufficiently attested her power to 
write charming and clever novels. Her present work, “ My Heart’s in the 
Highlands,” ® is of slighter texture than its predecessors, but it is very sweet 
and idyllic. The heroine is a lovely Scotch girl, who is called upon to go 
through a bitter experience ; but she is true as steel, and excites our admira- 
tion for her many virtues. The descriptions of scenery in this novel are 
very admirable, and altogether there are few recent stories which can be pro- 
nounced more attractive.—Some little time ago, a work of considerable 
promise was published, entitled “ Scarscliff Rocks.” It showed considerable 
power in the delineation of character, and the writer was evidently one from 
whom good work might be expected. She has now followed up that work 
by “Angus Gray.”* Gray is a coast-guardsman, with high notions of 
honor and integrity, and he so impresses one Ellenor Eveleigh (who moves 
altogether in a higher sphere), that she insensibly falls in love with him, 
There is some amount of roughness in the author’s working out of these 
characters ; but, on the whole, a very considerable amount of praise must be 
awarded to her. There are many noteworthy things in these volumes.—The 


1“ The Captain’s Cabin.” By Edward Jenkins, M.P. Mullan & Sons. 

2 ** An Open Verdict.” By the author of ‘‘ Lady Audley’s Secret.” Maxwell & 
Co. 
* “Mv Heart's in the Highlands.” By the author of the ‘Sun Maid.” Bentley 
& Son. 

4“ Angus Gray.” By E. S. Maine, author of “ Scarscliff Rocks,” etc. Smith, 
Elder & Co. 
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same praise may be extended to the author of the one-volume story, “ John 
Orlebar, Clerk.”' In fact, this writer has a distinct touch of genius, which 


now and again reminds us of George Eliot. 
GeorceE BARNETT SMITH. 


LoNnDON. 
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ScIENTIFIC writers and works on political economy seem to be so thoroughly 
discredited by our “ governing classes” in America, that it may be hazardous 
to call public attention to the collected writings of John Prince-Smith.? But 
this Anglo-German had the good fortune to combine the most exact scientific 
methods with a popular style intelligible to the humblest reader; to be able, 
as it were, to mount his logic upon springs, so that the vehicle carried one 
over the hardest dialectics without jolting; and this gift or faculty ought to 
recommend his essays for translation and circulation in those parts of the 
United States where people will accept only disguised truths, Prince-Smith’s 
principles ought to read as smoothly to the Western mind as Mr. Vorhees’ 
sophisms. He is, in short, or rather was, a species of Bastiat in the art of 
popularizing severe economical reasoning, and insinuating it, so to speak, 
upon the convictions of the unwilling reader. It was in this way that he, an 
Englishman, coming to Germany as the apostle of the Manchester school, 
and at a time when a dangerous rival in the person of Frederic List was 
abroad, succeeded in carrying the whole country triumphantly over to free 
trade. This alone was an achievement to which even Protectionists will not 
refuse their applause. But Prince-Smith did not stop here. He was no one- 
idea man, gradually inclining to a fanatic, but a well-rounded, complete 
thinker, who handled all the great topics of social science with a firm, steady 
hand and a broad intelligence. His zeal and energy were prodigious. He 
wrote newspaper articles, reviews for the magazines, attended congresses, and 
latterly had a seat in Parliament. Many of his fugitive pieces are lost, many of 
his speeches were never reported, and the collection which some of his friends are 
now making as an act of piety, will unhappily never be complete. The first vol- 
ume, which has just appeared, contains treatises on such general subjects as the 
Physiology of Commerce—if the sense of the word be expanded to cover the 
German “ Verkehr”—State and Budget, Thinking, Coinage Reform, The Ques- 
tion of Wages, The Social Democracy. All of these topics are treated freshly and 
clearly ; all contain food for profitable reflection. But the series of papers in 
regard to coinage and currency standards have a special value for American 


* «John Orlebar, Clerk.” By the author of “ Calmshire Folk.” Smith, Elder & 
Co 


* John Prince-Smith’s ‘‘Gesammelte Schriften.” Vol. I. Berlin: F. A. Herbig. 
1877. 
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readers, for the reason that they were called forth by the great reform which 
Germany began in 1871, and which is now near an apparently successful con- 
clusion. ‘They have a practical value, and if they do not encourage the 
schemes of the Honorable Mr. Bland, the fault is perhaps that of the schemes 
themselves, not of Prince-Smith’s logic. It must be remembered that in Ger- 
many, the question between single or double standard was not one of public 
honesty, but of public prudence. It was happily not necessary in that unciv- 
ilized country to argue against deliberate schemes for swindling the entire 
creditor class, including the creditors of the state itself, for all parties were 
agreed that no system should be considered for an instant which could lessen, 
even indirectly, the solemn obligations of the public treasury. The issue was, 
therefore, purely a scientific and technical one. Was it expedient to demone- 
tize silver, to maintain a single standard, but to make that standard gold ? 
All these questions Prince-Smith answered emphatically in the affirmative. 
If he answered the second somewhat less absolutely than the other two, and 
in his earlier writings inclined to an elastic double currency, adjusting itself by 
natural laws, he saw clearly enough that in 1871 it was absolutely necessary 
for Germany to establish an extlusive gold basis for her new imperial cur- 
rency. And one argument of his deserves to be repeated until it penetrates 
the mind of the American silver party. The introduction, or rather mainte- 
nance of silver as an unlimited legal-tender would, he argued, reduce the 
aggregate national wealth just to the extent, and just as fast, as the demoneti- 
zation of silver in other countries reduced its relative value. Since the German 
Diet is composed of thinking men, and on questions like this the judgment 
of specialists is put higher than that of the peasant, sound ideas prevailed, 
the gold standard was adopted, and Germany was saved from a great calamity. 
In the debates, none spoke more influentially than Prince-Smith, and his 
speeches lose none of their interest by a reprint six years later. 
HERBERT TUTTLE. 

BERLIN. 

Ir the Congress of the Powers should meet, it now seems likely that one 
factor will be almost or quite wanting in its deliberations—a factor formerly of 
great importance in all European congresses: we mean the wishes of the 
pope. Directly, however, at this period, in which the influence of the 
Catholic Church seems upon the wane in Europe, we have to note the ap- 
pearance of a book which gives valuable information as to the political power 
of that church, It is Leo Woerl’s “ World-Panorama of the Catholic Press,” 
The book is a growth in a certain sense. In 1875, Woerl published a work 
entitled “ The Catholic Press; a New-Year’s Greeting to the Catholics of Ger- 
many, Austria, and Switzerland,” treating of the Catholic press in those lands ; 
and in 1877, a work entitled “ The Catholic Press in Europe.” Both of these 
works passed to a second edition within a month. Now the view is extended 
to the world. No political and no religious editor should be without this 
hand-book. It affords information of interest to every student of history. 
What may be lost in accuracy of detail is made up for by the general body 
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of information. The editor’s preface is filled with good advice touching the 
editing of newspapers. Many will be surprised to learn that he, upon good 
grounds, clearly given, insists that priests should not edit political journals. 
The plan of the book is in general to give a few statistics as to the country 
or province in question, and then to name the Catholic magazines or news- 
papers, tell whether they are prospering or not, and often give the number of 
subscribers. The greatest value of the book lies not only in the open, impar- 
tial way in which this is done, but also in the fact that in European countries 
the non-Catholic press is largely mentioned and described. The journalist 
will find a mass of valuable information in this line. Our readers will, of 
course, be interested in the discussion of the Catholic press of the United 
States. Owing to an amusingslip, it is said in the opening general statements 
that the contents of the American newspapers, speaking of all kinds, are “ in 
large part reprinted from German newspapers”! It is alleged that in the 
whole country, excluding the editors on the one hand and the less important 
ordinary reports of church festivals and the like, there are not thirty persons 
who prepare articles for Catholic papers. The editions of the Catholic jour- 
nals, from which Woerl excludes such as are not in his view orthodox, are said 
to be about eight thousand for the best sustained, and for many only two 
thousand. Of course, there are exceptions, as the Boston /7/o/, with eighty 
to one hundred thousand copies. ‘The discussion of the French press, with 
its changes during the late difficulties, and with the enormous editions of the 
Republican journals, will attract many readers. 

The “Catholic Press” is but a step from theology. Our next book is 
theology itself of the most thorough kind: Professor Christoph Ernst Lu-— 
thardt’s “ Compendium of Dogmatics.”! As to form, it stands in the middle 
between Hase’s “ Hutterus Redivivus” and his “ Dogmatics.” ‘The body of 
the work is preceded by a brief general discussion, and by a sketch of the 
history of systematic theology, in seven periods: Ancient, Middle Age, Refor- 
mation, Seventeenth Century, Transition, Rationalistic, Modern. Entirely 
aside from the value of this work as a compendium of Lutheran dogmatics, 
drawing largely from Quenstedt and Hollay, it is important as the expression of 
the views of Luthardt, who is the leader of orthodox Lutheranism. His influ- 
ence as such in the Church of Germany is doubtless greater than that of any 
other one man during this century. It must, however, be acknowledged, in 
spite of various “ transcendently” favorable views of German theology, dis- 
seminated by Mr. Joseph Cook, that the orthodox way of thinking in Ger- 
many can hardly be said to hold its ground. 

Advising the friends of missions to read the General Mission Fournal, 
we may in passing call attention to a tiny pamphlet, a reprint from that 
journal. Dr. R. Grundemann, in his “ Opening of Inner Africa,” ? after glanc- 


1 Luthardt, ‘‘Kompendium der Dogmatik.” Fifth improved and enlarged edi- 
tion. Leipzig: Dérffling & Franke. 1878. (viii. 372 pp. 8vo.) 6 Marks or $1.50. 

? Grundemann, ‘‘ Die Erschliessung Innerafrika’s durch Stanley's Entdeckung 
des Livingstone.” Giitersioh: C. Bertelsmann. 1878. (12 pp. 8vo, with map.) 
0.30 Marks or $0.08. 
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ing at Stanley’s discoveries, comes forward with the claim that the naviga- 
tion of the Livingstone River be put under the protection of an international 
agreement, by which the cruelties of adventurers may be excluded and the 
missions may be enabled to work freely. 

If we turn to philosophy, we at once meet a new book from Professor 
Conrad Hermann. We fear he intends to rival Origen in the number of his 
works. The volume before us deals with “ Hegel and the Logical Ques- 
tion of Philosophy at the present time.”' The rapidity of publication exhib- 
ited by the author must necessarily detract, more or less, from the scientific 
finish of his productions. Opening with the question “ Who was Hegel ?” 
(the question answered by the word “fool” or “ demi-god,” according to the 
views of philosophers), the author launches out into a sea of discussion that 
withdraws from view at page 630. Hermann’s view is that Kant is the 
Socrates of modern philosophy, that Hegel is Kant’s Plato, and that the aim 
of our day is to add to Hegel’s position that general scientific truth of philos- 
ophy which shall correspond to Aristotle’s doctrine. For our part, we must 
confess that we should like to see a more scientifically composed work from 
the pen of the learned professor. He could not well write six hundred and 
thirty pages and not say much of value, but it is weary work finding it. 
Ninety-seven similar sections fill the book, with no guiding analytical plan, 
and the sentences in many places ramble on like children picking forest-flow- 
ers, rather than like men in serried ranks. You think, as you read, that you 
are listening to one talking a matter over to himself, and not to an orator who 
has prepared his subject. We trust that the publishers will ask for an abler 
work—let us say a more orderly and a more condensed work—the next time. 
It may perhaps be added that, as is proper to the subject, Hermann’s views 
on the philosophy of history come forward repeatedly in this book ; his “ Phi 
losophy of History” of 1870 will be remembered as thus far his best pro- 
duction. 

We are in a scolding mood, and we must have another cross word. Pro- 
fessor Friedrich Zéllner, who has distinguished himself so in mathematics and 
in psycho-physics, has made a new book—we use the phrase advisedly. It 
is “ Scientific Treatises,”* and is a first volume. As remarked of the last 
author, it may be said of the author of this book, that he can not help giving 
something good in so much space, but why should this metal be hid in so 
much sand? The stuff can not be called ore. Hermann! proses, but keeps 
to a monotone respectable prose. Zéllner runs riot in poetry, philosophy, 
history, ancient and modern, and even descends to all manner of personali- 
ties such as would delight the tastes of gossip-newspaper readers. We 
commend the few points of interest to the student of psycho-physics, but we 


1 Hermann, ‘‘ Hegel und die logische Frage der Philosophie in der Gegenwart.” 
Leipzig : Moritz Schiffer. 1878. (4, 630 pp. 8vo.) 10 Marks or $2.50. 

* Zollner, ‘‘ Wissenschaftliche Abhandlungen.” Vol. I. (733 pp. 8vo, with por- 
traits of Newton, Kant, and Faraday, and 4 lithogr. plates.) Leipzig: Staackmann. 
1878. 13.50 Marks or $3.37} ; bound, 15 or $3.75. 
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advise him to supply himself with patience. and with a condemning pencil 
before he begins to turn the leaves. 

One point is of a puzzling attractiveness. Zillner tells us how Mr. Slade 
succeeds in knotting a rope whose ends are sealed. We should not have 
trusted Zéllner and the revered Fechner’s eyesight, but there were other keen- 
eyed witnesses of Slade’s performance before the professors, so that there 
seems to be no possible doubt that the knot-tying was genuine. Now for 
the explanation. “We” live in the conceit and conception of only three 
dimensions. Mr. Slade, Plato’s theory, and the “ reality” of things display to 
us four dimensions, The argument is the following, in so far as we compre- 
hend it: A loop made by laying one end of a line across the other, is a knot 
to a man who has but two dimensions, a double loop is our knot for we three- 
dimensioners, and this double-loop is in turn no knot to the men who see 
four dimensions. The only truth about this is that a knot is a knot for us. 
A two-dimensioner, were there such a being, could have no cord, could have 
no loop, could have no sight. And if he had all these impossible things, the 
knot of the loop would consist in the cord’s being caught between a “ dimen- 
sion” and the co: 4, and not, as in our case, being involved in the cord itself. 
The last point disposes of the four-dimension case. If the cord were for us 
caught in a “ dimension,” then the man who had the new dimension could 
free it; but unfortunately it is caught in the cord, and one, two, or twenty 
dimensions will not affect, so far as we can estimate the power of dimensions. 
To be quite simple: three dimensions cover the reality, and there is no room 
for a fourth. 

Georg Elias Miiller, a privat-docent of philosophy at Géttingen, has 
brought out a work entitled “On the Establishment of Psychophysics.” ! 
He takes up E. H. Weber’s law, and, treating of the methods of measurement 
used thus far in trying this law, he shows certain necessary changes in these 
methods. Then he discusses the actual validity of, the signification of, and 
the appropriateness of the law. 

To descend from psychophysics to a branch of physics, we may call the 
attention of civil engineers, and of the various directors of the water supply 
of large towns, to F. Kénig’s “ Planning and Laying Water-pipes and Water- 
works, with especial respect to the Supply of Cities.”* Ké6nig being too busy, 
he intrusted the preparation of the new edition to Poppe. 

In the department of history, quite a variety presents itself. Oscar Jiager's 
“ History of the Romans’’® is one of those valuable books in which a man 
of learning deliberately sets himself to produce a good popular presentation 


1 Miiller, ‘‘ Zur Grundlegung der Psychophysik.” Berlin: Th. Grieben. 1878. 
(xvi. 424 pp. 8vo.) 

® KGnig, F., ‘‘Anlage und Ausfiihrung von Wasserleitungen u. s. w.” Second 
enlarged edition. Prepared by Ludwig Poppe forthe author. Leipzig : Otto Wigand. 
1878. (xii. 433 pp. 8vo, with 137 wood-cuts and 5 lithogr. plates.) 8 Marks or $2. 

3 Jager, ‘‘Geschichte der Rémer.” Fourth edition. Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann. 
1877. (xvi. 575 pp. 8vo.) 6 Marks or $1.50. 
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in convenient form, although able to, and urged to, produce a work laboring 
under the show of knowledge. The book is clear, agreeably written, and 
vivid. It has passed through four editions, the third and fourth being double 
editions. The same author’s “ History of the Greeks” has already passed to 
a third edition. ‘These works may be recommended with safety to those who 
desire to gain the results of modern study in Roman and Grecian history, 
without being hampered in their reading by the display of the processes, 
necessary as the latter are to the philologist and the professional historian. 

Dr. Albert Freybe’s “ Old-German Life. Materials and Sketches for 
the Representation of German National Character,” gives a readable and 
interesting cuilection of the earlier German poetry, forming thus a worthy 
companion piece to Kénig’s “ History of German Literature,” of which we 
spoke previously. The author, curiously enough, opens with a description of 
Iceland as it is to-day, and then as it was in history. From Iceland, he 
passes to the literature of the North, the literature which Iceland more than 
any other country perhaps has been the means of preserving. Beginning 
then with the heathen fables, we are led through the Old-German shapes of 
Bible stories and of saints’ lives. The chapter on the position of woman is 
of particular interest. Chivalric treatment of women is a thing almost 
unknown in Germany to-day, though she is in old-fashioned homes the object 
of deep love. 

The philologian and the historian meet in A. L. J. Michelsen’s essay on 
“ Pre-Christian Places of Worship in our Home,” ? wherein he endeavors to 
prove that the “insula Oceani,” in the fortieth chapter of Tacitus’s Germania, 
is the island Alsen. 

H. Boos’s “ History of Basel,” the present first volume of which depicts 
“ Basel in the Middle Ages,” * will find many readers for its discussion of the 
course of history in that important town. Boos makes his first period 
extend from the earliest times to the earthquake, from 374 to 1356 A.D. 
A more convenient historical division than an earthquake can hardly be con- 
ceived of. Then, in the second period, 1356 to 1501 A.D., we enter upon a 
series of stirring events: Basel’s conflicts, now with the bishops, now with 
Austria; the famous council; and, finally, the entrance of Basel into the 
Swiss Confederation. It is easy to see that Basel has never submitted itself in 
a very warlike way to the supposed force of circumstances. We can re- 
member no martial monument that has affected us as did that at Basel, of the 
battle of St. James, in 1444 A.D., wherein 1200 Swiss resisted unto death 


? Freybe, ‘‘ Altdeutsches Leben. Stoffe und Entwiirfe zur Darstellung deutscher 
Volksart.” Vol. I. Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann. 1878. ((vi.), 415 pp. 8vo.) 4 Marks 
or $1. 

* Michelsen, ‘‘ Von vorchristlichen Cultusstiitten in unserer Heimath. Eine 
antiquarische Mittheilung.’’ Schleswig: Bergas. 1878. (32 pp. 8vo.) 0.60 Marks 
or $0.15. 

® Boos, ‘‘ Geschichte Basels. I. Bd. Basel im Mittelalter.” Basel: C. Detloff. 
1878, (xviii. 423 pp. Svo.) 8 Marks or $2. 
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60,000 French. Even in the fourth decade of the present century, Basel was 
the scene of a most bitter and bloody civil struggle. 

Our next book strikes into Austrian life at a later period than that above 
alluded to in the struggles with Basel. Adam Wolf, whose biographical 
writings have made him a favorite word-artist, offers to us “ Historical Pic- 
tures from Austria,” this first volume drawing from the “ Age of the Reforma- 
tion, 1526 to 1648.”' The author brings before us with his skillful pen rep- 
resentatives of almost every section of the country and of almost every party 
of the time. Georg Kirchmair is the Catholic friend of reform from the 
Tyrol. The Anabaptists are Tyrolese and Moravians, and show the radical 
social element of the Reformed. ‘The Khevenhiillers from the Austrian prov- 
inces bring before us the Protestant and Catholic nobility of Austria. Att. 
bishop Sittich represents Salzburg, and as well the temporal and spiritual 
church-state. The Austrian Hans Ludwig Kufstein is a specimen of the 
loyal Protestant and convert. Wilhelm Slavata stands for Bohemia and the 
Catholic noblemen wedded to the dynasty. And Wolf Pachhelbel depicts for 
us the Egerland, and the persecution and tragic fate of Protestant citizens. 
The volume opens with a brief historical glance at the development of Austria. 

Ernst von der Briiggen sketches in bold lines “ Poland’s Dismember- 
ment.”* The extravagance and as well the corruption, personal, social, and 
civil, of the nobility, the low state of church and school, and the brutal con- 
dition of the lower classes are exhibited freely and often in the very 
words of writers of that day. After discussing the too-tardy endeavor to 
resuscitate the state, he closes with the question of the rehabilitation of it. 
His own view is that the necessary presupposition, namely, a firm discipline 
among the ruling classes, is not yet to be observed. 

But we must come home. Dr. Von Holst continues, in a somewhat 
modified form, his “Constitution and Democracy of the United States of 
America.” Change of publisher led to a change of title and a correspond- 
ing change of method. It is unnecessary to say that the favor shown by 
Americans toward the former work will be accorded gladly to the one before 
us, the “ Constitutional History of the United States of America, beginning 
with Jackson’s Administration.” ‘The volume completed reaches to the 
annexation of Texas.* Those not familiar with German will, as is promised, 
soon be supplied with a translation by Mr. J. J. Lalor. There is no room to 
discuss the book in detail, but we should like to call particular attention at 


? Wolf, ‘‘ Geschichtliche Bilder aus Oesterreich. I. Bd. Aus dem Zeitalter der 
Reformation.” Vienna: Braumiiller. 1878. (v. 410 pp. 8vo.) 8 Marks or $2. 

2 Von der Brilggen, ‘‘ Polens Auflésung. Kulturgeschichtliche Skizzen aus den 
letzten Jahrzehnten der Polnischen Selbsténdigkeit.” Leipzig: Veit & Co. 1878. 
(iv. (i), 417, pp. 8vo.) 6 Marks or $1.50. 

® Von Holst, H., ‘‘ Verfassungsgeschichte der Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika, 
seit der Administration Jackson’s. I. Bd. Von der Administration Jackson’s bis 
zur Annexion von Texas.” Berlin: J. Springer. 1378. (viii. (i.), 611 pp. 8vo.) 12 
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this time to the question of public patronage as treated by Dr. Von Holst. 
Americans can not too speedily be convinced of the evils attending the 
frequent changes in public officers, of the demoralizing effect these changes 
exert upon the public business, as well as upon the officers actual and expect- 
ant. The author speaks of these things with an unprejudiced tongue. The 
text is supported by full citations in the notes, and it should be remarked that 
the English is remarkably free from misprints. 

We have observed that the above was taken from the current volume of 
the Fournal for Creative Art, The wood-cuts and the heliotype or pho- 
totype in the pamphlet display the careful manner of the journal. Let us 
glance at the last volume.’ Professor Carl von Liitzow, the librarian of the 
Royal Academy of Arts at Vienna, is the editor. The journal differs from 
some art journals in being one rather for study than for mere pleasure; it is 
not a magazine with novelettes and the chance engravings of the day. The 
volume ‘opens with a striking cut of Titian’s Madonna of the family Pesaro, 
and with an essay from Anton Springer upon Meister W., in which he urges 
that it signifies not only Michael Wohlgemuth, but also [Jacob Walch. Wil- 
helm Bubeck describes with various illustrations the latest architectural phe- 
nomena in Belgium. We find a description of the architecture of Wagner's 
Bayreuth Theatre (the theatre in nature looks at a distance like a full-grown 
Pennsylvania red barn), accompanied by drafts, a full-page picture of 
Wagner, and accounts of his plays. A report of the art display at the Phila- 
delphia Exposition gives many a hard blow at the miserable pictures sent and 
the prices charged by Continental artists, and at the poor, let us say low, tastes 
of the body of American statuary that the writer saw: several of the best 
artists were not represented at all, and many of the representations were 
either lacking in originality or decency, or both. Several series of artist letters 
are republished, and essays are offered on painters or on schools of painters. 
A few reviews of books on art also add to the value of the journal. Of the 
many exquisite pictures, it will suffice to name two more: one is a fountain in 
the court-yard of the Borghese palace, drawn by Krausskopf; the other is a 
delicate copy of Kraus’s “ Holy Family” (now belonging to the Emperor of 
Russia). 

Our postlude is Wangemann’s “ Sketch of the History of Music.”* Four 
periods are discussed: (1) Ancient music, wherein Assyrians, Hebrews, 


! Liitzow, ‘‘ Zeitschrift fiir Bildende Kunst.” Mit dem Beiblatt Kunst Chronik. 
Vol. XII. Leipzig: Seemann. 1877. 25 Marks or $6.25 per year. There are twelve 
numbers in each year(October to October), fifty-two numbers of the 47¢ Chronicle, and 
afew extra sheets from the Society for Reproductive Art. Vol. XII. contains 387 (1) 
pp. of the journal, 840 columns of the Chronicle, and 88 columns of the communica- 
tions of the above-named society. The form is a high quarto, and the paper, print, 
and illustrations of the first order. 

® Wangemann, ‘‘Grundriss der Musik-Geschichte, von den ersten Anfiungen bis 
zur neuesten Zeit.” Magdeburg: Heinrichshofen. 1878. (viii. (iv.) 216, 13 pp. 
8vo.) 6 Marks or $1.50. 
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Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, Chinese, and Indians are noticed. Of course 
the first-named are briefly mentioned; yet there is in the appended tables a 
long piece of Hebrew music, based upon the supposed value of the Hebrew 
accents. Could not some one persuade the anti-organ Covenanters to use 
and insist upon this Davidic music? (2) Christian music up to the classical 
period. (3) Italian music. And (4) Music since the Reformation. Be- 
sides the table of contents, there is a convenient index. 

In the Worth and South’ for February, Friedrich Uhl, of Vienna, gives a 
novel of fifty pages, which, in what it tells and in what it suggests, gives but too 
true a picture of life in Vienna—let us say of the darker side of human nature. 
From the papers of the poet Ferdinand Freiligrath appear several translations 
from Herrick, and one from Thomas Bailey Aldrich, on castles in the air. 
E. Klebs, of Prague, has a thorough paper upon “ Injurious Food, a Contribu- 
tion to the History of the Origin of Diseases.” Every one who, owing to 
a quite general habit of men, indulges at times in such dangerous beverages 
and solids as water, milk, beef, and veal, would do well to reflect upon 
Klebs’s counsel, He relates that some of his hearers, after a lecture at 
Prague, declared they could with difficulty bring themselves to eat at all. He 
recommends associations of purchasers, in the case of milk, who shall procure 
it from large dairies, supervised by physicians. Our domestic felines should, 
he suggests, always be permitted to try the first of the hams and sausages, 
to see if trichina be therein. For our part, we should be tempted to add 
strychnine to these trial pieces. There is a welcome sketch from the art-his- 
torian Wilhelm Liibke, of Stuttgart: “The Civilization of the Early Renais- 
sance in Italy.” He presents to us the men who wrought the new life, and 
points wut the effect of the change in art and learning. ‘That which impresses 
one ir: this, as in all good studies of the Renaissance period, is the eagerness 
of men for mental treasures. Would that we could revive in this mechanical 
modern life the burning zeal of those earlier days. 

The Historical Fournal* contains an interesting paper, “ Philip the 
Second of Spain and the Papacy,” by Philippson. He discusses the religious 
power of the Spanish kings in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
shows how Ferdinand and Isabella, Charles V. and Philip II., succeeded in 
asserting their rights in religion. ‘This naturally involves the question of the 
peculiar position of the papal legate at Madrid, and of the inquisition as an 
instrument also of political power. Philippson says: “ Never in modern times 
has the state again been able to obtain such rights and powers over the Catholic 
clergy.” A special interest attaches to the proclamation of the Trent decrees. 
The subject will be concluded in another article. 

CasPAR RENE GREGORY. 

LrIpzic, 1878. 


? Nord und Sid, Februar, 1878. Berlin: Georg Stilke. 20 Marks or $5 per year. 
® Historische Zeitschrift. Neue Folge, Bd. III., Heft 2, pp. 269 to 315. Munich: 
R. Oldenbourg. 1878. 
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UntiL to-day we have studied Greek history only in books written by 
Germans, Frenchmen, or Englishmen. But now at last we have the good 
fortune of possessing a history of Hellenism’ from the pen of a Greek, whose 
knowledge and largeness of mind are beyond doubt. M. Paparrigopoulo 
aims to show by a series of facts that Hellenic civilization ended neither at 
the battle of Cheronzea, nor indeed at the Roman conquest; but that it has 
lasted through centuries, even to our own days, in its unity and in its chief 
traits, without having at any time ceased to perform its part. This argument 
will at least receive discussion ; but every one will agree in recognizing that 
the opinion of a Greek scholar, who has succeeded in ridding himself of all 
prejudice and of preconceived ideas generally, ought to be listened to with 
consideration, and that as he is much nearer the traditions and sentiments of 
his race than foreign historians, he is perfectly fitted to speak for Hellas in 
this great historical inquiry. Outside the views held by the author, this pub- 
lication fills an important space. In fact, almost all our Greek histories stop 
at the Roman supremacy. From that moment, as we imagine very falsely, 
Hellenism played but a very secondary 7é/e, and became merged in the Lower 
Empire, which we hardly know, except from Gibbon or from badly-digested 
and voluminous compilations. M. Paparrigopoulo himself narrates the for- 
tunes of Hellenic civilization, notably during the long period of the middle 
ages, with a clearness to which historians have ere this seldom accustomed us. 
Beneath his pen questions become simpler, light appears, and a lively interest 
is added to the long period which had become for us the byword for ob- 
scurity and ennui. Thanks to the sober and elegant style of the book, which 
contains a multitude of facts carefully arranged, it will be welcomed with high 
favor by the learned public. We hope that the grievances set forth by the 
author at the end of the volume will gain a hearing at the Congress soon to 
assemble to consider Oriental affairs. 

The reputation of Henry Gréville? was established with extraordinary 
rapidity. She has suddenly risen to the first rank. ‘This success is very well 
deserved. Having passed several years in Russia, the novelist brought from 
that country a multitude of observations and delicate studies, which she 
immediately set in action in a series of publications following in rapid suc- 
cession, each of which was the source of ever-increasing delight to many 
readers, This is because the author writes with inimitable grace, and shows 
a peculiar originality, a flexibility of talent, and a humor which have quickly 
won all hearts. The “Nouvelles Russes” display the qualities we have just 
spoken of. Except the “ Meunier,” which is badly planned, these little stories 


' «* Histoire de la Civilisation Hellénique.” Par M. C. Paparrigopoulo, Professeur 
d'Histoire a l’Université d’Athénes. Paris: Hachette et Cie. 1878. 
® “ Nouvelles Russes.” Par Henry Gréville. Paris: Plon et Cie. 
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are told with life, and make one smile or weep with emotion. But the 
author has done her best in her last creation, “ Ariadne.” This novel tells the 
story of a young girl of marvelous endowments, but poor and fatherless, 
who becomes the victim of art and of love. “ Ariadne” is an exquisite creation. 
Besides the qualities which the authoress has already displayed, she proves 
herself in this work a great artist. He who does not possess the few sacré 
himself can not possibly pronounce the best and most profound decisions in 
matters of art. Henry Gréville, after such a work, can hardly surpass her- 
self. She would do well to rest in the enjoyment of this great and legitimate 
success, and to break the series of her stories for some time. 

Victor Hugo’s’ “ Histoire d’un Crime” is the sensation of the moment. 
It is well known how great a fame was acquired by the first volume of 
the story of this great drama. ‘The second, which treats of the “ Massacre,” 
the “ Victory,” and the “ Fall,” will be sure to have an equal reputation. M. 
Hugo has often been accused of giving way to passion in narrating those 
ever-nefarious days. We believe the reproach to be unjust. The facts re- 
lated belong to history, and he has never distorted them. But could an 
honest man and great poet possibly narrate them without a just indignation ? 

If the “ History of a Crime” is the sensation of the moment, the first vol- 
ume of the Révolution? is assuredly the most important publication of the 
year. Two years ago appeared the Ancien Régime, the first volume of this 
great undertaking. Now comes the first volume of the Révolution, which will 
be followed by a second on the same theme. Then the author will bring his 
task to an end by treating of the Régime Nouveau. The present volume is 
the fruit of immense reading. M. Taine has gathered all the testimony, all 
the correspondence, which bears on the question. These documents he has 
sifted with great judgment, rejecting without hesitation all that appeared to 
him marked by passion, party spirit, or ignorance. One can therefore depend 
upon the witnesses produced by the historian. In such 2 book this is of 
foremost importance. The plan of the work is laid out very clearly. Its 
three books divide the earliest phase of the Révolution into three parts, en- 
titled respectively, Z’Anarchée Spontanée, L’ Assemblée Constituante et son 
CGuvre, and La Constitution Appliquée. ‘These embrace this vast subject in 
all its extent. This methodical division marks each step of the first part of 
the Révolution, and goes far to give the reader the right bearings amid a vast 
number of facts ever crowding from under the historian’s pen. Accordingly, 
we can read not only without fatigue, but with genuine enthusiasm, the tale 
of a crisis without parallel. As for the style of M. Taine, it is always bril- 
liant, animated, and full of keen remarks and striking images. We are glad to 
find that the enumerations are less crowded and the sentences less burdened 
than in the preceding volume. This is a real improvement. Yet we must 


1 “ Histoire d’un Crime.” Par Victor Hugo. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 1878. 
* “Les Origines de la France Contemporaine. La Révolution.” Tome i. Par IH. 
Taine. Paris: Hachette et Cie. 1878. 
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pass one criticism upon the work. General views are too often lacking, and 
decisive judgments are not given. M. Taine, therefore, has rather collected 
materials for a new history of the Révolution than recounted it himself, It 
is, of course, a great work to have brought together new and genuine docu- 
ments. In this the author has done a service to historical science, and it is 
easy to imagine the hard tasks he has imposed upon himself in reaching such 
a result. But other men will build with these stones, collected at so great an 
outlay of trouble. We should have liked it better had M. Taine constructed 
the edifice himself. Having done the often thankless task of analysis, he 
might well have carried out the synthesis of the work. 

Two years ago, M. Aubé’ published a study on the persecutions under- 
gone by the Church from its birth down to the time of Marcus Aurelius. We 
now have a continuation of the subject in a study of pagan polemic during 
the same period, and the account of the material opposition to Christianity is 
supplemented by the history of the philosophic attacks upon it. At the out- 
set, the historian depicts the various Gnostic systems which so much endan- 
gered primitive Christianity, Their history leads us to comprehend the 
excited and troubled mi/ieu in which the pagan polemic moved. ‘The analy- 
sis of the varying attacks made on the new creed is presented with much care, 
and a rapid view given of Cornelius Fronto, the rhetorician who accidentally 
inaugurated the anti-Christian polemic in a declamation no longer extant, but 
reproduced by Minucius Felix in the course of his refutation of the chief 
arguments. Next comes Lucian, the Voltaire of the second century, who 
attacks the Church with the arms of ridicule. All the passages in the works 
of this witty satirist are carefully gathered whenever they are directed against 
the Christian faith, M.Aubé has found them chiefly in the little work enti- 
tled “ The Death of Peregrinus.” The most important attack, however, is 
the Discourse of Celsus, which we know from the copious quotations given 
by Origen in his long refutation. M. Aubé’s great merit consists in having 
gathered and put together these fragments so as to form what is called a 
“Genuine Discourse.” He also subjects the life of Apollonius of ‘Tyana, by 
Philostratus, to a severe analysis. In M. Aubé’s opinion, with which we agree, 
this work is a means of proselytism intended for Christians. In reading M. 
Aubé’s pages, one is astonished to find in these pagan authors arguments 
which are still directed against Christianity. ‘The whole work is marked by 
earnestness, sound knowledge, and lofty impartiality, and its style is agreeable 
and entirely unpretentious. 

MM. de Goncourt’ are well known as novelists, but their talent, 
though generally devoted to producing works of the imagination, is some- 
times shown in well-written historical compositions. The essays before us 
have been well received by the public. The eighteenth century furnishes the 


1 “Histoire des Persécutions de l’Eglise. La Polemique Paienne 4 la fin du 2™¢ 
Siécle.” Par B. Aubé. Didier et Cie. 1878. 

* «« Histoire de Marie Antoinette.” Par Ed* et Jules de Goncourt. Paris: G. 
Charpentier. 1878. 
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theme for a series of publications entitled: “La Femme au XVIII™® Siécle,” 
“ Portraits Intimes du XVIII™* Siécle,” and “ Marie Antoinette.” The last 
publication seems to us superior to the other works. The authors had at 
their disposal unpublished letters and new documents taken from the national 
archives. Aided by these materials, they have drawn, not that conventional 
Marie Antoinette invented by the Restoration, but a living portrait of a queen 
and of a woman, who was fated to suffer every human sorrow. MM. de 
Goncourt have, by writing this fine work, done an act of justice, and cleared 
an unfortunate queen of all the calumnies by which party passions have 
sought to tarnish her reputation. Of the many histories of Marie Antoinette, 
we know none more in harmony with the truth, and more painfully inter- 
esting. 
The first of M. Vintry’s' studies bears upon the ancient imposts levied in 
Gaul from the sixth to the eleventh century, and upon their transformations 
into feudal rents, and it gives an abundance of curious information on the 
financial condition of the country during this period. The Roman adminis- 
tration and the appearance of feudalism are explained and analyzed with 
great precision and sound learning. However, the most important part, as 
well as the most considerable, is that portion of the work given to the finan- 
cial system of the feudal monarchy from Hugh Capet down to Philippe le 
Bel. But before grappling with the greater difficulties of the task, the 
author makes the way clearer by discussing the condition of persons, the 
condition of lands, the power of the seigneurs, and the power of the kings 
during the epoch of feudalism. We could not dispense with this preliminary 
study, since the examination of financial institutions is not to be separated 
from an acquaintance with the social state of a country. In the eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, the revenues of the kings came almost 
exclusively from their domain formed out of land properly belonging to the 
crown, and from the returns of feudal taxes. The extension of the royal 
domain and the importance of its revenues were the basis, at that period, of 
the financial system. Hence we can follow, reign by reign, the progressive 
extensions of the kings’ domain. M. Vintry, in tracing this out, has not 
recoiled at the great difficulties of the task. This part of the book is cer- 
tainly the most important. The examination of the coins and the mint, with 
its administration, leads the author to study the budget of feudal royalty; and 
he comes to the conclusion that there existed neither general expenses, great 
public services, nor taxes intended to supply money for them. Henceforth 
these learned studies will be indispensable to the work of composing the his- 
tory of the origin, formation, and development of the financial régime of 
France. The administrative skill of the author, his exact and methodical 
mind, his firm and clear style, rendered him eminently fit to treat this impor- 
tant and difficult study. A. NouGAREDE. 

Paris. 

1 « Etudes sur le Régime Financier de la France avant la Révolution de 1789.’ 
Par Ad. Vintry. Paris: Guillaumin. 1878. 














